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For the New Deal, Democracy and Aid to Britain 


time to switch off your 
if you're finished 
favorite easy chair 


Now is the 
your daily newspaper, 
numbers, pick your 
political reminiscing. Now the time to 
New Deal record—and away from one 
below-the-belt campaigns the 

A vote for President Roosevelt 
effective anti-totalitarian foreign 
most important issue this nation 
dential campaigns. A vote for the New 
for immediate and large-scale aid to 
allies in exile-—and not as Wendell Willkie 


is 


is a 
policy, 
has faced 


paigners would have it, a vote for “war 
Not very subtle has been the G.O.P. 
more aid to London, and then thundering 


for the Royal Air Force. 
the destroyers-for-bases deal, 


“secret war pacts” which G.O.P. political psychologists 
figured would re-echo in the public’s mind each time 
Roosevelt or Hull spoke militantly of aiding the few 
remaining democracies. 

Remember that Wendell Willkie is a product of his 
party’s machinery, of the public relations experts whose 
fees run into millions for sloganeering alone. Willkie, 
whatever else we may think he is, carries the dollar- 
marked standard of the party of Henry Ford, James D. 
Mooney, Charles A. Lindbergh, winners all of Herr 
Hitler’s distinguishing Cross of the Golden Eagle. Re- 
member, too, that Willkie is of the party of Joe Pew, Jr., 


America’s most wealthy friend of fascism; 


M. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune; Bruce 
Barton, chief of the million-dollar Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborne, which is more than an alliteration, friends, 
it’s the most powerful advertising agency in the world, 
making and bre aking opinions in the daily press. These 
are the counterparts of France’s 200 families, the Re- 
naults, the de Wendels, the American Comite de Forges. 


Willkie Drags in Defense 





And Willkie is the gentleman who deliberately dragged 
defense into campaign politics, and by these tactics im- 
plemented the very plans long laid out in Berlin’s mili- 
tary ministries—the plans which called for aggression 
during the 1940 presidential campaign in the United 
States, aggression during a year when Herr Hitler's 
shrewd propaganda analysts knew that the Republican 
party would drop the “peace” issue into the attack on 
toosevelt. And by what right does Mr. Willkie label 
himself the peace candidate? By what vht does Mr. 
Willkie, whose promises have considerably warmed the 
air in these parts, doubt President Roosevelt’s ability to 
keep us out of war and aid the Allies at the same time. 








radio, throw away 
with the 
and 
turn 
of 
Republicans have yet run. 
vote 
perhaps 


Deal 

England 
and 
mongering.” 
stratagem of urging 
of the 
to war every time a bullet or a plane wing was earmarked 
Recall Willkie’s blast against 
recall Willkie’s blast at the 


Colonel Robert 


draft 
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to the 
most 


do 
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for an 
the 
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and its 
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000,000 jobless. And 
some huge pageant 


then like the staccato 
came the Roosevelt 
relief projects, bank stabilization, farm aid, the National 
tecovery Act, the Wagner Act, the Social Security Act, 
the home loan bill, and the myriad laws like the Seéurities 
and Exchange Commission and the de laws 
which put this country back into the 

Since 1935 the Federal Loan 


fanfare of 
administration’s 


posit insurance 
running. 


Agency has made loans 


to 1,500,000 farmers; 150,000 stock men; 20,000 drought 
and flood sufferers. The Federal Housing Administration 
has enabled 600,000 families to build or finance homes 
of their own. The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
embarrasses Mr. Willkie so much, brought cheap light 
into the homes of scores of thousands in rural areas; 
and then the Federal Works Project, the W.P.A.-built 
highways, schools, court houses, hospitals, bridges, libra- 
ries, parks—jobs and comfort for millions. .. . 

The W.P.A. has given work to 7': million different 
Americans during the past seven years. About 80 per 
cent of the W.P.A. program has been in the construction 
field; 450,000 miles of roads have been built, along with 


93,000 bridges, 12,000 miles of 


water lines. 


88,000 public buildings, 


New Deal Protects People 
Today the bread winner 


is protected from sweatshop 
wages and unlimited hours by the Fair Labor Standards 
act, by the right to organize, by the Walsh-Healy act— 
and by a government friendly to labor. Today small 
depositors are protected from Bank of United States 
fiascos by the Federal Deposit Insurance; today hundreds 
of thousands of young are off the street corners 
earning money and doing useful work in CCC camps, 
the core of our defense; today the aged need no longer 
fear complete destitution. Fifty million workers have 
pension accounts, benefits have been paid to 600,000 per- 


boys 


sons; today the appalling number of home foreclosures 
are a thing of the past; today representatives of the 
labor movement—which of course does not mean John 
L. Lewis and his few Stalinite unions—sit on vital 
government boards. 


And what can labor expect from Willkie, Incorporated? 

Just look to Minnesota where immediately Governor 
Stassen’s Republican Party took power it passed anti- 
picketing laws preventing strikes and organizing drives. 


The Republican legislature then repealed the Farmer- 
Labor law forbidding use of labor injunctions. 

In Wisconsin, immediately after the Progressive Phil 
LaFollette was succeeded by G.O.P. Governor Heil, the 


Republican Legislature passed an anti-strike, anti-picket- 

law and other anti-labor legislation and brought to 

naught that state’s progressive labor code. 
In Oregon: A labor law was passed by the 


ing 


Republicans 


























The President has done this capably for more than a year. aKiRRy so repressive that most of the gains of that state’s 
; Out in the farm belt, where friend Willkie has a pat , * << labor movement were swept away. 
"every Co\ a) vhere specs straw are nrenaral . 1. ‘ 
for every cow, and Where pe ial ar s are prepared fot Courtesy of Rollin Kirby and the New York Post In Pennsylvania: The stooge Governor James, as soon 
him to chew on, the G.O.P. has been covering up its THE FRUSTRATED SALESMAN. as he assumed office for the G.O.P., made the State 
anti-farm record In the natio1 al segisiature by promising Labor Relations Law, passed under Democratic Governor 
to maintain this nation “in peace.’ Out in Missouri, to vet the Irish vote in New York, Boston and Chicago, While the Republicans, and the Carter Glass tories Earle, totally ineffective. 
down state Illinois, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, the because the New Deal was pro-English; and the Italian have been watering Washington’s legislative halls with There you have the Republican and New Deal records 
G.0.P. candidate has how led that the issue is war, and vote because Roosevelt had justly accused Mussolini, not die hard crocodile tears over - unbalanced budget, Presi- on domestie and foreign issues. There appears no choice 
has soft-pedaled his alleged desire to aid Britain the Italian people, of stabbing France in the back. dent Roosevelt has been reading a new philosophy into Franklin D. Roosevelt must be the next President of the 
Out in the rural areas he has committed the worst Just as President Roosevelt has stirred the hatred the theme of American Government since 1933. Think United States. 
campaign crime of all—the appeal to national foreign of der fuehrer, Il Duce, and the Soviets’ Comrade Secre- back, friends, to the last months of Herr Hoover’s ad- And the vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt can be most 
groups, the exploiting of President Roosevelt's castigatior tary, because the New Deal is the world’s most potent ministration, if you can call it such. Remember the effective, in New York, where they are cast through 
of Herr Hitle: and Signo) Mussolini by cat tering to the anti-fascist force, so has the President’s administration farmers in revolt, the mortgages, the apple vendors, the the American Labor Party. A two-fold job is done: the 
German communities in Minnesota and Wisconsin. This arous sed the perpetual enmity of America’s tories because impoverished unions, the falling wage scales, the bank- realastion of the New Deal, and the building of a strong, 
has been paralleled by the G.O.P. ward heeler instructions it is this nation’s strongest progressive force. ruptecies, the breadlines, and the drudging shuffle of 16,- independent Labor Party. 
i r, thunder of vis’ denunciation of President e ° * 
CNN LADOL LeLIMNS _ Koosevett and his appeal to the workers to go M ° 
: 2 2 
/ emis Traitor, Will vith every conceivable weapon and device. But 3 3 
the answer Was immediate and its unanimity a 
’ - +d 
breath-taking. 3 
Work for New Deal > 5,:3s' 20 «2st sion 0 xovn L WELQOP eve Larger an bern § 
k-and- filer r has expressed acceptance of Lewis’ 
‘recommendations.” 
By EMIL LIMBACH vee ae By EDWARD LORING 
PITTSBURGH. Pa. Pennsylvania will not “i : his ow union, the Unite 1 Mine Woe k- Special Correspondence to the New Leader 
‘ ve of ~ , ers, the wwis spe =< eons Ve t . alle ge ° . wT + ‘ 5 . .: . . . . ° 4 » ° 
swing to Willkie if the 500,000 workers who pelle ot td ssh ae ide et oa a ' WASHINGTON, D. C.—Italy’s invasion of Greece has focused attention on the vast number of age nts Benito Musso- 
} ‘ : ‘ a s ee sins now to demonstrate the liners solidarity With £8 * = . . ‘ . . 
made up the CIO im this state are any deci — rsa’ wilt: ilgili ; lini has planted in the United States. One survey estimates that Rome has some 25,000 members of the Fascist party in the 
factor—es John L. Lewis seems to think they hip Gt tins inhi Cenruan iileaant eh tin United States, pledged to defend Fascism at all costs. 
x Pee ae ee cd than 100.000 big chief was Patrick T. Fagan, U.M.W.A. Dis Professor Gaetano Salvemini, in a study of Italian fascist activities in the United States, states that the five percent 
J t the situation are 1@ More Thal : sd . . ° ° ° . a or ° 9 ° . 
above nf the United Mine Warkere in the trict 5 President. This was followed by Thomas of the Italian-American residents here are out and out Fascists, and about 35 percent sympathetic to Fascism, Italian made. 
members of the United Mine Workers in the ve : f : ‘ ‘ > " ‘ a Dood 
five hard coal producing counties. They hold the Kennedy, Seeretary-Treas wer of the U.M.W.A Although the public and governmental spotlight has been focused on the German American Bund and the official Nazi 
balance in those counties. In 1936 they were The personal loyalty to Lewis of these men ig network here, the Fascist organization in this country is numerically stronger than the German, and it is even better orygan- 
solidly for Roosevelt and rolled up a Democratic ~— kt goin . Pe 6 3 ized and can do its formal collaboration, or espionage and sabotage whenever the word comes fromRome. The Fascist network 
majority of 75,639 in the hard coal counties of nly Phil Murray has not yet spoken. iS 4 is years older than its German counter part, for 
. : ' —- “eee” ‘a p} »xpected that he will go on the air before Tues- as : ‘ . : 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Northumberland, Carbon ¢Xpected that he will go on the air be it was created here in 1922 to win “men, money 
‘ ? ‘ i low is inconceivable th: . av sho 9 . : 
and tatadgued Of nearly equal sn pertanes are —. wthewrsive agen 3g a ie 2 Mrs Roosevelt Hits Soviet Re ime and sympathy for Il Duce 
Tne BUNeTS Vove In meng BEX SOx coal counties of volt Mur av kK nne ic 1d F; o's we le bd Salvem nl finds tnat yn 1U pe cent of the 
Western Pennsylvania. veeus a ? si nned} em — were le Italian-American communitie here ar¢ actively 
Organized labor was admittedly rocked by the (Continued on Page Seven) anti-fascist, while the oth 10 per cent are con- 
| nLettertoN.Y.NewspaperGulld oie ee iets 
e subj yan v yropaganda barrage 
‘ . + ‘ ‘ » ‘ we emansg ‘ron ; ior ’OV.. and 
You Ca n Sti il Despite the urgings of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the New York Newspaper Guild, WB NX. , be eo er 
j ; : . > ; D.Nd., WHI also oadca pro - German 
| at its general membership meeting last Monday night, refused to endorse a resolution ,,aterial 
which would have condemned Communism as well as Nazis and Fascism. The de- The R ganization reated to work in 
| Have Butter eee | teated motion was offered by Oliver Pilat, of the New York Post, leader of the anti- *  Siniee sg oe ca a es at pers ae 
. oe “ nf - " a Mini Vv of opula iltu whi as its 
| Stalinite movement in the New York Guild ‘Ran ; ate 
: . igents here t the nportant ynsulates, 
an still read a free press. We ; a : ; ; bes ‘enmtonasti imantat are +1 marie 
| OU can sti press. could Because she had to attend the political rally at Madison Square Garden that » control all Fascist activities it Secbaecioy 
wonder how much you appreciate onafor- a aig aia oe These Cultural Agents rec Lois innteaetinn 
that; whether you can vision Nazi ign night, Mrs. Roosevelt sent a message to the meeting, across the street at the Hotel th Wr cakstieilits 
: e i } ml a gto 
. i p ‘anten) chaseine that after , “Pp * 7 i : sone 
| stormtrooper editors slipping behind Wash- babe , ge n8 that after the “Russian ex 7 cae whic 1s beer ( Sig Luigi Villa 
the desks of former great Austrian, ington, > he Nazi pact, and the td - of Mrs Roos velt’s letter to the Guild membe vho was in charge of t ame type of activits 
° : * ‘iniand, any nesitat | { -ondemn om snip ead: “nel ] € 
Czech, Polish, Scandinavian and _ local and countrywide feature and he Be an te si vhile 4 “0g THE WHITE HOUSI — l d 
| aah luNnIsSmMm, an name vusSla \V ie oiling so, Was 4 m or insite 
French dailies. news staff. To put it tersely now— uayfecting which « wanther ef ermranisation Was ee 
| R - 1OOotINg W cl d l > | Fanizations ishington ° ° Stale 
We wonder why you do so little for were broke. ave been indulging in.” Her letter was ad October 25. 1940 The Italia 
| free press in America, for The New To meet this emergency, The New dressed to Nat Einhorn, New York secretary My dear My | Ernst Wilhelm Bohl 
| Leader, for example, while it can yet Leader Board of Directors decided to f the newspapermen’s union. e Berlin Organi: 
" " : ° ge : Ia ry I ca ye a ‘ sting o ¢ 
fight off the perverted "news," the raise the yearly subscription price to The membership ‘meeting was tense. as 19 tI} bless lhentige rermans Living A 
propaganda which red, brown and two dollars. This goes into effect this on, that for the first time in Guild hi er uli . Salv De ¢ 
| black totalitarian agencies slip under week-end. anti-Communists had come out in force "gape sie’. See. Meeiiiel om rdina f I * 
your neighbor's door and into his mail If you want the continued publica- \t one point William F. Dunne, former editor by the Guild American Committee, Los é F ent se AT Uma, 
box each week. tion of The New Leader—and we're Da Wo eated a disturbance, California resolutior “ = - z B M lini 
It has been a gruelling grind to deadly serious — each of you must | = as — purse continuing, and Ta t fa ugh with wha f Fa Clubs A veieieeeies 
} . Py . * . re g sulld Pre lent ‘lar! Re au of P\ 0 . P + tc the « P : 
walk the tight rope of publication on send us at least one new subscription | R re ~ Randau of PM t all about. I ead by ( enda \ Asso- 
e ° Ps e oir ri .Va lild organizer, as ser- of not be t i 1 resolut : 
|  @ shoestring, especiclly when intensi- before Monday. Take advantage of ;  enie oe _ 7" : vil em ia fT A ¢ Inspecto 
. . . : ear vreant-at- 1 t 1u unne, ne ote ame at ne } Nazisn Yr as< } ‘ r 
| fied dictatorship press and radio ac- the one dollar yearly rate while it's aaaunee aaa : A a | . “ty G Gang fit 
tivity keeps our small staff whirling in effect. We need those many, mony was 200 to 298 manient 4 ili — ey ; Pini. e D \ > 
4 ° e ° ene : iSo agains ondemni:g Com ! ‘ i record for ou a elj 
till we're frenzied with the inability thousands of dollars. And the liberal, e the many speakers who noint ihe aehinw that 1 " 
to keep up with in-pouring fascist labor and progressive movements of out that the Guild was losing membership be- con cniten edn « ee : — 
propaganda. We have spent what we this nation need The New Leader. the line followed by the pro-Stalinite foolish bit of pussyfoot which « number 2 v sm 
mbe ates S es 
tior (C ‘edtinned on Page Seven) 














(Continued on Page Seven) 
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50 Million to Vote 


New York, Illinois, Pa. 
Votes to Decide Race 


By GEORGE SHORT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


From 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


third-term election appears a close 


Dealers will publicly admit. The 
Pennsylvania, which have 47 and 


Key states are 


vantage point the 





race, closer than many New 


New York and 


36 electoral votes respectively; 


to take this bloc of 83 President Roosevelt must carry New York 


City, almost as strongly as he did 
which he can reverse Pennsylvania’s 
Without these 


Republican column. 
be defeated. 





in 1936, and Philadelphia, in 
shifts towards the 


New Deal will 


recent 


two states the 


The race looks close in Pennsylvania and its outcome depends 
entirely on the ability of John Lewis’s personal machnie, in co- 


operation with the ward organizations of Joe Pew, Jr., 
to swing votes to Wendell Willkie. 


Co. and the Philadelphia Inquirer, 


of Sun Oil 


Roosevelt forces will have to work overtime to win Minnesota, 


Wisconsin, where the New Deal is split over Wallace’s 


endorsement 


of Robert LaFollette Jr.; Massachusetts, Connecticut, [Mlinois, Ohio, 
Kansas and a Midwest bloc, and to keep them from the G.O.P. In 
New York Jim Farley’s appearance with Roosevelt at the Garden 
helped in vitalizing organizational support. 

The sudden increase in registered voters worries Roosevelt cam- 


paigners. 


While only 46,000,000 votes were cast in 
50,000,000 have registered to go to the polls on November 5, 


1936, about 
1940. 


In New York nearly 7,000,000 voters have registered, an increase 


of more than 700,000 over 1936 anc 


1,500,000 over 1958, 


The number of voters expected to vote for Willkie and Roosevelt 
is nearly twice as great as the number who came out in 1920 fo) 


Warren G. Harding or James M. 


Cox. That year 


Harding took 


16,152,200 votes out of a 27,000,000 total. 
That year 14,000,000 were sufficient for a popular majority, but 


today Roosevelt must poll at least 


25,000,000 to remain President. 
But some New Deal leaders brush- aside their colle: 


rues’ fears, 





arguing that if the increased registration were a popular outpouring 
against the New Deal, more than 50,000,000 of the 80,500,000 (Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates) eligible voters would have registered. 


Others point out that the New Deal is worried or it wouldn’t be 
intensifying its campaign in the Northeast, Where 
the percentage of voter participation in elections 


of the poll tax. 
as 





population, but 


James Farley 


Government official 


age fail to vote 
hallots were cast by 33.6 per cent of the entire 


is far greater than in any other sector. 
These figures also show the penalizing effect 





stimate that 





many as 25 per cent of the people of voting 


because of this tax. In 1936, 


in the South only 15 per cent 


of the population voted. Contrasted with this 


low percentage is the 40 per cent participation in the East; the 
37.5 per cent participation in the West and the 42 per cent partici- 


pation in the Midwest. 
be decided. 


In these latter sectors w 





the 1940 election 


Since 1920 there has been a steadily increasing number: going 


to the polls. In 1952, 


to 46,000,000. 


10,000,000 voted. In 1936 the number jumped 


This steady growth is created by the growth in the total popula- 


tion: from 106,000,000 people in 


1920 to 131,000,000 i 


1 1940; by 


the increase in the number of persons of voting age: in 1920 there 
were 62,000,000 people over 21 years of age while this year the 


figure stands at 84,000,000; and by the 
is group in 1930 numbered 5,654,672, by 


non-naturalized aliens. T] 


decline in the number of 


this year it had declined to 3,200,000. 


These are the figures professional politicia 


} 


directors have been puzzling wit 
4,000,000 voters, of cou 


are the 





campaign 
for months. The new bloc of 


balance of powe President 


eC, } W 
Roosevelt’s campaigning through Philadelphia and New York seems 


to tell the story of Ed. Flynn’s 


worries. 


It will be close, but it will be New Deai. 





Notorious Anti-Union Shop 
Prints Willkie Literature 
The biggest, and most bitterly 
anti-union printing plant in the 
country, the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, supplies kits of 
Willkie literature to the Associ 
ated Willkie clubs, it was revealed 
this week by Local 6, of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 
Henry Flower, a volunteer ex- 
ecutive of the club, said he was 


bor, and announced that he would 
“make an investigation.” 

A Willkie publicity man said 
he was under the impression that 
the printing job was done by a 
inion concern, and that Donnelley 
merely assembled the kits, which 
include ten copies of the pamph- 
let, “Willkie the Man,” a green 
button inscribed ‘Willkie Work- 
er,’ ten W illkie-for-President 
buttons, 






pledge cards, a copy of 


THE NEW LEADER 


aT a 








Labor's choice for re-election 
to U. S. Senate—Jim Mead. 


Gov't Speeds 
10 Billions 


Arms Program 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—As the 
eligible manpower finished check- 
ing itself off against the first 
peace time draft lottery, the na- 
tion turned towards Washington 
to learn what the War and Navy 
departments are getting for the 
government’s $9,999,000,000 now 
being turned into armaments. 
The army alone has 
placed for $3,600,000,000 
of the world’s fast, 
ranged, most effective 
and fighters in the world; tanks, 
rifles, artillery, powder and cloth- 
ing. The Navy is spending $5,- 
600,000,000 worth of airplanes, 
battleships, cruisers and sub- 
marines, shipyards and plants. 
The progress of the American 


orders 
worth 
longest 
, } 
pombers 


armed forces can be measured by 
the flow of dollars. 
Washington was spending $150,- 
000,000 when the armament drive 
started. By October it 
$285,000,000; by 
government will be spending 
$400,000,000. By next June, Wash- 
ington will really hit its stride 
and spend $600,000,000 a month. 
If Britain lasts until June, the 
American industrialists will be 
turning out for the Allied forces 
and the U.S.A. military, more wai 
materials and weapons than all 
of Europe, including the Sovie 


Last June 


reached 


December the 


Union, can, produce. 
Within a year ther 


‘Drys On in 30 


States, Lead 
Left-Wingers 


By DANIEL BELL 

New York’s financial district 
certainly boasts of one candidate 

and its most respected defender 
at that—Roger Babson, Wall St. 
economist, statistician, and mar- 
ket prognosticator, candidate of 
the Prohibition Party for the 
Presidency of the United States. 
And of all the minority parties, 
the Prohibitionist leads in the 
number of states in which its 
emblem will appear. The party 
will be on the ballot of 30 states. 

Two hopefuls will not appear 
on any state ballots, but are con- 
ducting a. “vigorous” write-in 
vote. One is John Zahnd of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, who, follow- 
ing the footsteps of Sockless 
Jerry Simpson and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, is the standard 
bearer of the Greenback Party. 
The other is C. B. Cowan, candi- 
date of the “only party which 
fights the bosses,” the Revolu- 
tionary Workers League. The 
latter organization, headed by 
Hugo Oehler, is a splinter of a 
sliver from the Trotsky branch 
of left-wing Leninism. The official 
Trotsky groups,not feeling strong 
enough to wage a national cam- 
paign, are contenting themselves 
with local candidates. 

Nominee of the minor party 
which has the oldest continuous 
history of running candidates in 
presidential campaigns is John 
W. Aiken of Massachusetts of 
the Socialist Labor Party. Aiken, 
a hardwood finisher, also ran in 
1936 and received 12,777 votes. 
This year he will appear on the 
ballot in 14 states. For the first 
time in many campaigns the party 
ticket will not appear in New 
York, 

With the Court of Appeals also 
ruling the Communist Party off 
the voting machines in New York 
State, upholding a lower court’s 
contention that petition signa- 
tures in several upstate counties 
were obtained by fraud, Earl 
3rowder will appear on the bal- 
lot in only 21 
New York, other large states in 


states. Jesides 





Roger Babson 


which the hammer and sickle will 
not appear are Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana. In ten states the C.P. 
failed to file at all. 

Norman Thomas will be on the 
ballot in about 29 states. The 
Socialist emblem will not appear 
in Oregon, Oklahoma, Ohio, and 
many of the southern states where 
rigid filing 
party from the ticket. 

The only change in minority 
parties from the 1936 campaign 
is the disappearance of Lemke 
and the Union Party. Also out 
from the political scene are 
Coxey’s Farm-Labor party, which 
received 7,309 votes in 1932, and 
Harvey's Liberty Party, which 
polled 53,425 that year. Lemke’s 
total in ’36 was 882,479. The 
total non-Lemke-Coughlin minor- 
ity party vote in 1956 was 318,- 
503. The total “left wing” vote 
in 1936 was 280,656, the largest 
single bloc being Norman Thomas’ 
86,897 votes in New York State. 
The repetition of that total, in 
New York, in view of the close 
race between Willkie and Roose- 
velt, may cost the New Deal New 
York's 47 
possibly the national election. 

Most of the minority 
have been active this year, espe- 
cially in the use of radio time, 
and it is expected that campaign 
costs will be as high as four years 


provisions kept the 








electoral votes, and 


parties 


ago. 

The Socialist Labor Party, re- 
taining a core of veterans, col- 
lected $38,658, or $11,000 more 
than that raised by the Socialist 
Party. 

The Prohibition Party spent 
3-081 in the last presidentia! 


election to roll up 37,847 votes. 








i a ve es Marcantonio Built Fascist, 


C. P. Machines in Harlem 


Congressman Vito Marcantonio’s career is a patchwork 
quilt of Communist and Fascist activities and support. 
Marcantonio s Communist activities have been well pub- 


already in training; a National 
Guard of 250,000, already moving 
into camps; a drafted force of 
800,000 men, whose numbers have 
just been called. This makes a 
total of 1,400,000 soldic . 


vhich 163,000 will be in the Ain 





Corps. In one year the entire 
force will be equipped with every 
from socks to bombers. 


The Navy’s personnel of 180,000 


thing 


is being increased gradually b; 
voluntary enlistment to 240,000. 
Each enlisted man 
years. The 'U. S. Navy today is 


serves six 


licized and documented. 


(Ed. Note. 
pose by Victor Riesel in his column on page 3.) 


See the thorough ex- 
His fascist 


activities are just as well knit and just as productive as to 
support. These are mainly concentrated in the predomin- 


Italian 
through 


antly 
directly agents in the 
fascist organization “Circolo 


Mario Morgantini.” 


community of 


East Harlem, and operates 





Willkie 


azine, and a few other items. 


surprised to hear that the Don- 
nelley company is hostile to la- 


G.O.P. ““Money-Men” Raise Hugest Campaign 
Fund in Nation’s History to Smash New Deal 


By VINCENT ROGERS 

It costs some of the people—especially those who have it—$50,000,000 to run the large parties’ presiden- 
tial campaigns. This does not include the funds necessary to win primaries and secure nomination. 

And the Republican Party, under the gentle guidance of Little Steel’s Ernest T. Weir, has been raising the 
necessary dollars at the rate of some $529,000 a month—or so the public has been told. Prominent among those 
who could spare the necessary thousands are the duPonts of Delaware, W. K. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
whose breakfast foods you eat; the Rockefellers and more duPonts. 

But the real millions are coming from sources not quite so public. Although the National Republican Com- 
mittee reports that it spent only $708,987 from September 1 to October 2, 1940, to sell its towsled raired hero to 
the American electorate this is obviously a slight understatement. 

In the 1936 campaign the G. O. P. spent an all time high of $8,893,000 to win Maine and Vermont for a man 
called Alf Landon. This more than 89 times the money spent by the Republicans to election an angular country 

lawyer named Abraham Lincoln. is x 


s article in Fortune mag the world’s largest and is 100 pe) The rise of the fascists as an 





cent prepared for active service. organized foree in East Harlem 























According to : urvey DV oared to 32. Every 1936 vote for Already the charges are the country through his ownership 
the magazine Fortune, the first Landon cost the Liberty League thick and fast in the of the Sun Oil Company, pro 
G. O. P. million dollar campaign 52 cents. The highest cost per campaign. Democratic Nat luce) f the Sunoco Gasoline, is 
made history 1880, wv n 1 te was the $2 for each vote Chairman Edward J Flynn has spending $2,000,000 to “buy” 
Republicans spent $1,100,000. paid by the Communist Party stated that Joseph N. Pew Jr., Pennsylvania’s 36 electoral votes 
It was Mark Hanna Cleve 1936. Spending over $162,000, Republican boss of Pennsylvania, for the G. O. P. The Grand Jury 
Jand_ traction boss who thought Browder tallied only 80,000 votes. and one of the wealthiest men ir ras be called to hear the evi 
the boys the art of political mon dence. 
ey spending when wit cigal - Th dD .@ Ci jaaiitcanamisaaieanaly ready R lias wal 
and ike kisses he handed out Le 11VE OSeS le en .- oan tr sire si bs 
$3,500,000 to put Mckinley in of Here you see the not } dicted for coercion. 
fice in 1896. But this was mone} a very genial profiles of two | These millions are not merely 
ill-spent for McKinley was assac | ~~ = ambitious gentlemen — } pent y the National Commit- 
sinated and t} nuch attack | A not very kindly disposed tees; huge sums are poured out 
Mark Hanna died soon after to The New Leader. We | y oa vust set of interlocking 
The Lonerg 1 Committee, w can well imagine what front ind official subsidiaries 
vestigate rt 1936 campaig! would happen to our trim There are the state central com- 
estimated that it cost the majo | little offices—not to men- | nittees, the city and congres 
parties about $50,000,000 tion the editors — once ‘ onal listrict ‘commitees, the 
This was considered the most Stalin their American agents | county committees, the city and 
wasteful campa Americ take power here. ; : | town committees and the precinct 
history. Compare it wit Were not being facetious. We are merely | and ward outfits. And its through 


penditure of $150,000 for trving to point out that we're trying to do a the corner heeler and runner that 


election of Lincoln, first Re} tough job against odds which you just can not Adolf Hitler $50,000,000 spent, as 
can president. A ndication of put down on paper. In our meagre eight pages vel ” special trains, broad 
the importance of these fund we are up against the press the totalitarian governments sub- | ivertising, publicity, 
the record revealing that in only sidize in America. rk und debaters, clubs and 
two of the 20 electio nce 1860 All we can pit against the millions which the Communists ind ! nelar 
has the part) and Nazis pour into printed propaganda here. are a will of iron. ‘ political « 
money to spend pres a great deal of rapidly decreasing energy, and an intense hatred | 
dency. This occure it t for democracy’s enemies \ vho pi jes these f 
1932 and BK Re t , We need the money you can send—and more important—we ts G . . 
slide. need the subscribers vou can get. This week-end closes the drive | K s ( 
From 1912 to 1928 St , for new readers at one dollar a year his is a tough scrap. B Rockefeller Mel 
presidential was 1!) nt Why not help us now by sending us one new reader at one M If ¢ ? 
two elections, <U cent ty dollar a year, before Monday's deadline raises the subseription egist and even John Ringlin 
others, and 15 cents in 1024 I price to two dollars? Nort i to get into t S « 


1932 it dipped 


dates back to 1935 to the found- 


ing of this “Circolo Mario Mor- 
* with headquarters at 
116th St. The 
was so named to honor the mem 
ory of Lieutenant Morgantini of 
Naples, the first Italian Army 
Ethiopian war. 


“Circolo” 





casualty of the 
The name was suggested by Enzo 





Battiparano, one , 
ers of the group. At the first 
meeting held 

Paolo Del Bagno was elected 
President; E. Formichelli, 
president; Secretary, Pasquale 
Buongiowanni; Treasurer, Do- 


January 3, 1936, 


vice- 


menico Letterese. 
That same year, 
Italian 
colo” formed its ‘Av: 
and “Balilla” 


composed of your 


following 


fascist pattern, 








squads 





twenty-one years of age who were 
of Italian 


guration of the 


parentage. For the in 





aj group, its pre 
sident Paolo Del Bagno sent to 
the Podesta (Mayor) of Naples. 
Italy, the 
“Italians of Harlems f 
day Circolo Mario Moreganti 


wearing loyalty to the 


following 








our lordship to expres 





vantini's famil) 
solidarity.””. Signed Del Baeno,, 
President. 

Del Bagno is one 
of Marcantonio’s Repub 
in the 20th Assembly district and 








lican Club 





. atti election 1st Tt Captain. 
his G.O.P. club o1 all 
ored Marcantonio for Congrress 
1934 asa Republican, sponsors 
his candidacy when he was d 
eated by James J. Lanzett 
1936, and again when Marecar 
tonio was elected ir 1958 Be 
sides Del Bagno, Marcantonio has 
the “Circolo’ f l wate 
log cl riend D ) 
Let t easure! 
Rocco La Vatt W ) S als 


clerk for the Italian co 1 
New York. The latter, in 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Books and Writers 


By Elias Tartak 


Christ and Robespierre 
a wind rg 


cours ] 





a country, this columnist has a history, a past. of 
s an intellectual history. In its early, primitive 
stage, this history was filled with inner upheavals, revolutions and 
civil wars. The columnist, then much younger, wrestled with God, 
religions and philosophical systems. 

At one period in his youth, the columnist developed the theory 
of the “Ironical Deity.” Assuming there was a Divinity (after all, 
Aristotle, Kant and Pasteur believed in God) ,what kind of Divinity 
could it be? 

Looking around at the wor!d around him, the columnist was 
driven to the conclusion that it must have been a rather jocular, 
ironical, practical joker kind of divinity. So much of human life 
and history seemed such a cruel joke. There must have been a 
crue! jokester somewhere behind it. 

Take love—for instance. In those days we still called it love. 
Later, with the Calvertons and Schmallhausen, it came to be called 
But, on second thought, let's drop ! 





just sex. love. 


[' WAS the irony of revolutions and great radical movements 
throughout history that intrigued the columnist. They all began 
with such marvellous hopes and promises: “The age of reason,” 
“liberty and equality,” the end of “exploitation of man by man,” 
“from the realm of necessity into the realm of necessity into the 
And they al! ended in seas 
f blood, demoralization of the people and 

greater tyranny. T 
worse than the prerevolutionary tyrant: 
is worse than a dozen Nicholas IT. 

And here comes the 
The great 
butchers. And the butchers are sincere. 

Take Christ, for example. Could anything be 
greater, more truly divine? Yet, Christ falls into 
the hands of Torquemada, of the inquisition, the 
jesuits. The fascinating thing is that comrade 

he believed he was burning you for 
Or was it for the church 


realm of freedom.” 


despot is 


talin 





e revolutionary 








irony of all. 
cruel 


bitterest 


ideas fal! into the hands of 





Elias Tartak 


Torquemada was quite sincere: 
the greater happiness of the proletariat. 
militant? 

“The Social Contract” with his vision of a 
men? He fell into the hands of 
“la verture”’ by guillotining 


“depi aves.’ 


ND Rousseau of 

republic of “virtuous” 
Robespiere, who proceeded to implant 
all of whom he considered 

And what about Marx and Engels? They found their Lenin 
and, as if that was not enough—Stalin of the famines, purges and 
mass executions. 

Here we have a great problem in philosophy of history. How 
and why do Christ, Rousseau and Marx fall into the hands of 
butchers, and the “Kingdom of God” on earth 
Satan? Here is a material 


their respective 
Kingdom of Stalin the 


important books. 


becomes the 
for at least three 

DMUND WILSON has written a whole book* on one—and, for 
»f these problems. How has 
from Saint-Simon and 
“Finland Station” 
now are ready for such 


us of today, the more vital one 
a century of socialist and radical thought, 
Fourier, through Marx to Lenin, ended at the 

in the Russian tragedy? If ever, we 
a book. 

Mr. Wilson’s method is quite unorthodox. He does not write 

‘ t alist vement, year by year, 
He writes primarily about men, types of 
thinkers—Taine, Marx, Bakunin, Lassalle, Lenin. 

He works, so to speak, with both hands—which is all to the 
How did these men view the process of history, and how 
did they, then, evact history when they had the chance? Life and 
thought, theory and action are interrelated and workehand in 


‘straight’ histo of the socialist n 


decade by decade. 


2ood, 





hand on the ves of “To the Finland Station Such a method 
irl his reader's heart 

Slane intellectual human portraits of Marx,, Lassalle, Engels 
and others spri to life, “Warts and all.” And there are 


plenty How human they were 


isies, and squabbles! 


warts. 


in their vanities, jeal- 


IKE their revolution itself, these ambi- 


dexterous. In their thought they grasped for light, reason 
and freedom. 


giants were duel, 


In their action they came close, each in a varying 
degree, to dictatorial jacohinism. 
Lenin was the more consistent and the more ominous of. all, 
for, as Mr. Wilson observes, he was “theological,” the Russian 
Calvin. Single minded, efficient, intolerant, he was bent on build- 
mg a church, the only church, a “vanguard party” to lead and to 
lominate “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Plekhanov was right when, 35 years ago, he called Leninism 
“an organizational Utopia of a theocratic character.” And Edmund 
Wilson is right in saying that, iong before 1914, “Marxist Lenin 
plan of organization not unlike that of Nechayev and 
Bakunin.” The Nechayev of sinister and adventurous revolutionary 
dictatorship of one party, Nechayev’s party. 

And so, to the Finland Station, the station in Petrograd where 
Lenin landed on a fateful day in April, 1917! 

Edmund Wilson has written an abundant and fruitful book. It 
is a book which every reader, interested in our yesterday as the 
mother of today, will read and re-read, even if not always agreeing 
with the author. Thus, Plekhanov’s place in history of 
Marxism seems to the somewhat 
question of balance. 

Carping criticism might add that the parts of the book are 
better organized than the whole. Better coordination would have 
made the classic. But it remains an important and 
original work. 


The s 





came toa p 


Russian 
underestimated. But this is a 


book a 


ype of the “To the 


“ Finland Station” being so wide, The 
New Leader will, in the near future, return to the fundamental 


problems of the book. 





TO THE FINLAND STATION, by Edmund Wilson: 
Biace & ¢ > Ne Yort 1940; 489 pp. 
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America Is Invaded 
By VICTOR RIESEL 


S' REAMING as only the 
front-page news is big, th 


afternoon newspapers can when the 


nation’s press not se 


long ago 
Nazi machine for propa- 








canda, espionage, sabotac* ue in the United States was 
mc Friedheim Draeger, German Vice-Consul in New York. He 
had been exposed when Dr, Friedrich E. Auhagen, former Columbia 
Univer 


rsity professor and head of the American Fellowship Forum, 








turned informer. Auhagen had been apprehended by the F.B.I. 

ind was no nor strand in the brown network the Berlin 
nist ave itt usly strung across this nation. 
News that ¢ recalled the German-American Bund’s rally in 


Garden, when the well drilled, burly, uniformed 
1 armed Ordnungsdienst, the American stormtroopers, took over 


functions of New York City’s police and 


iecting—beating one lad who rushed the 


patrolled their own 
platform, and ousting 






Do Thomps« when she laughed aloud at one of the strutting 
veakers Auhagen i azi-American “intellectual” in contra- 
on to the rab ising Herr Fritz Kuhn, now in Danne- 
non Auhagen's work was to take every o} portunity to present 
Nazi point of view, to get himself invited to re spectable 

\ T ims Tl hs) | 
It this wo1 this brown, and black, and native red-white- 
' ue totalitarian network, that George Britt,* one of the 
) S Howard newspaper chain, eracks open 





FIFTH COLUMN IS HERE ) George Britt; 
Wilfred F ; New York; $1 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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King George who leads the fight 
against the Italian invader. 





Czech Nazis 
Jail Catholic 
Anti-Fascists 


BERNE, Switzerland (By Mail). 
—A fierce anti-fascism and a 
campaign of sabotage by the 
peoples in Nazi-conquered terri- 
tories, especially in Czechia, are 
helping to slow the Reich cam- 
paign in the west and in the 
Balkans. Sometimes this news is 
whispered quickly, other times 
the information is printed widely 
in Das Schwarze Korps, Gestapo 
newspaper, or in Vlajka (The 
Flag), the Czech fascist paper, 
along with detailed instances of 
ruthless punishment. 

One of the Czech groups par- 
ticularly hit by Nazi persecution 
is the Catholic church. In a re- 
cent round-up, the Nazis took 
into custody Mgr. Otto Stanovsky, 
one of the most popular leaders 
of the Czech Catholics, and six 
directors of Catholic Welfare In- 
stitutions. This is not the first 
instance, for many priest havc 
been arrested and accused of op- 
position to the Nazi government. 
The Gestapo agents did not re- 
frain from apprehending Cardi- 
nal Karel Kasper, Archbishop of 
Prague. 

According to the Czech daily 
Lidove Noving, several Czech 
workers have been executed for 
sabotage in the arms factory at 
Brno. One Czech unionist, Me- 
todej Racek, was condemned by 
the Nazi military court in Mo- 
ravia for stealing eigkt driving 
belts and several steel castings, 
“ausing “considerable delay.”’ The 
Prague dailies were ordered to 
publish the death decree as a 
warning Three other Czech la 
borites, Josef Svoboda, Karel Cha 
and Jaromir Perka, were also 
executed for stealing essential 
machinery. 

In Slovakia the Hlin Guard, 
a native fascist group, emulates 
the work of the Gestapo. Accord- 
ing to official figures, in the lz 
year 5,810 people were i 
prisoned and 4,094 “politicall; 
unreliable” persons were sub- 
jected to police examination. The 
death of 260 people was an- 
nounced, no reason being given. 
86 persons accused of anti-Slovak 
activities are now expecting to 
be sentenced to death. 

It may be added that despite 
the fact that Slovakia is Catholic 
and the President, Dr. Tiso, is a 
Catholic Priest, and the Prime 
Minister an uncompromising Cath- 
olic, .more than 60 clergymen 
were imprisoned during this last 
year, 

Czech workers have created a 
grapevine to learn of the potent 
destruction wreaked by the Brit- 
ish R.A.F. on German objectives. 
The Skoda Works, in Pilzen, 
Czechoslovakia, the largest pro- 
ducer of arms, is now engaged in 
producing anti-aircraft guns for 
the German army. The Czechs 
forcibly employed in the Rhine 
districts report that the damage 
done by British air raiders in 
Western Germany is enormous. 
Many factories are abandoned, 
and the morale of the German 
workers in the Rhine V y i 
shattered. The’ greatest im- 
pression, however, was created by 
the British air raids on Berlin. 

Listening to the Czechoslovak 
radio broadcasts from England 
and America is becoming hazard- 
ous because of measures taken by 
the Nazis. Still the Czechs listen 
to and spread the reports from 
abroad through chain letters. 
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Soviets’ Restraint of Turkey 
Permits Axis Assault on Greece 








By DICK REYNARD 

Fighting in Greece today, if there still is any when this sees print, is the first violence in a long planned Axis 
drive to cut Britain from her Iranian oil wells, which supply 24.6 percent of the Empire’s liquid fuel; to end English Naval 
and military superiority in the Eastern Mediterranean; to break the Turkish Alliance with London; to “prove” the 
Empire’s inability to implement guarantees to Greece, and to establish the “new order,” recently outlined by former 
corporal Adolph Hitler to Generaliss#mo Franco and Marsha! Petain, by kicking Greece out from under the structure 
which props up Turkey and Jugoslavia. 

Mussolini’s failure to concentrate more than 150,000 troops at Greek invasion points results from his cocksureness 
that the German-trained Athens strong man, General Metaxes, who has been close to the Nazis for years, would order the 
small Greek force not to resist. It is the considered belief of well informed foreign correspondents now in America that 
Mussolini moved only after he had a guarantee from Hitler that the Soviets not only would not dare to move troops 
down the Black Sea to assume = 1. a ee 
protective custody” of the Dar- fessssresess 3 ToS ae 
danelles but that Moscow would } 
not permit Ankara to use its 
much publicized “2,000,600 bayo- 
nets” against the Roman troop 
driving across the southernmost 
end of the peninsula. 

Although Turkey is but tw 
years distant from the death o 
Kemal Ataturk and his legacy of 
vigorous administration and in- 
dependent foreign policy, the re- 
cent Turkish “strong man,” Pres- 
ident Inonu, cannot move until he 
is certain that the Red army wil! 
not move in on the Dardanell 
and the area just south of t 
Baku Oil Fields, 

The Turks know that in Ber- ix Fw BS ; 
lin’s scheme of thi: ae os og f 
tion is planned as a perpetual a a a Ej ee 
state of illiterate peasants pro- Athens—tenth capital to be bombed by the Axis. 
viding the raw material for the 
Reich’s industrial machine. An- beyond the Persian Gulf; 
kara has long dreamed of becom- after the railway authorities of this the second line ships num- 
ing the first industrialized nation Turkey, Iraq: and Iran met to bering from 350 to 400, all of : : 
in the Near East. As the textile discuss international cooperation which ean fight and there is a Of coal, none of which Rome can 
mills at Kayser and the iron and —over a line which would make — strong Turkish air force of about get from yermany, especially 
steel plant at Karabuk develop the last section of the Ankara- 900 ships manned by 700 well with the R.A.F. blasting northern 
their output Turkey hopes to in- Baghdad-Basra railroad. Forthis trained pilots and 8,000 reserves. Europe’s rail lines. 
crease her trade in the vast un- the Germans would give a million The Turkish navy, although not _ Italy now spends 800,000,000 
developed markets of the Near young men. large, includes the rebuilt 22,500- lire a year on oil imports, buys 
é , ton Yavuz which is more than a bout 12,000,000 metric tons of 








planes strong—with 100 prac- 
tically obsolete craft in reserve. 
But the Greeks have “excellent 
bases on Phalerum, Larissa, Sa- 
lonika and Tatoi which the Royal 
Air Force can use, in addition 
to natural fields in Crete. If re- 
ports are true that the British 
marines have occupied Corfu, the 
Italians are in for the same dose 
which British air arm has been 
showering down on North Ger- 
many and the occupied Lowlands. 
Despite the Abyssinian, Span- 
ish, Albanian and French “con- 
quests” Italy is still impoverished 
and vulnerable. From Corfu or 
Crete the British could bomb the 
entire Italian boot from Spezia 
and Trieste in the North to Sar- 
dinia, Naples and Brinisi in the 
South. Its deficiencies in food, 
fuel and raw materials are enough 
shortly which can carry bombs. Add to to make Hitler and Mussolini 
. scream in chorus. Italy needs 
wheat, oil, and millions of tons 
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10 
ne 





gs the 
























East. For this she needs British Aided by the Britis : ; 
cooperation, not German subjuga- Eastern troops, the match for any naval unit now in coal from other nations and im- 





the Black Sea. ports about 15,000,000 intals of 
to a com- Greek forces now fighting are wheat a year, Tf England car 
drive. The about 159,000 strong, with some succeed in creating a large scal: 

, long drawn out war front out ¢ 
Greece—which can be done on 


tion. Greeks 

Turkey has been isolated from able op} 
her friends since the collapse of _ bined 
France and the difficulties in the core of T 
way of trade with Britain have trained 





is 750.000 600,000 men being called up con- 


h arms Sstantly. Whether Greece will be 











mit ‘ 2 : , 2. 
led her to intensify her effort pure d Czechoslovakia fighting this week-end depends on With Russia’s giving the gre¢ 
iti i aiei i Vils he . e - “ . ? 7 S424 < ic € roy. > j 
elsewhere. At the end of July Germany 1 B in, how many guns. the British can Signal to Turkey—then the Alli 
isew ol 1 nl July rmanvy, In, 3 





have won their first importat 
military battle regardless of wl 
finally takes Greece. 


rush up. Greece can keep only 
150,000 armed a 
Metaxas’ air force is some 50 


London Sips Tea, Dodges 
Bombs—and Fights Back 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON.—1In the humdrum, day-to-day activity of the 
British trade unions, there is both a vivid demonstration 
of that mysterious spirit which enables the British to be 
confident; and the refutation of the nonsense which Amer- 
ican isolationist senators and section of your anti-war left 
are pouring into the press. 

Now that the Trades Union Congress and the Scottish 
Labor conference are over, the labor organizations are 
actively providing safety and welfare for the people during 


a commission left for Basra to The Turkish air foree has a 
discover means of developing 175 strong bombers, 300 fight 


Turkey’s trade with the lands and 100 reconnaissance plan 


British Labor 
Reo: ganizing 
IFTU in Exile 
By HERBERT TRACEY 
ye aRepresentatives of the [n- 
ternational ‘Trade 
Pedoration of Tra 


the International 
tariats, 


1d supplied. 
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The T.U.C. General Secretary 





e ae « 1 oft . oY Yai rT “AT aAYTa >} y « > . va) 
} , se : and after air raids. Measures are being taken to protect 
Congress on P aisif 7 ‘ . . ’ . 
: 0 Oe eee ae . V. Soong who is rai ing aid |. 1, to lessen the tedium of ——— aan —— 
serail ‘chewy ee for China in the U.S. wnionues existence and to pro- burglar alarms, buzzing for- 


for all. One of the lornly behind broken plate glass 





Sir Walter Citrine, who pre- “ Ms Rp ancsag> si ou ti windows. Nobody has time to 
. s mos rt 1 s K s * 
sided at the conference as Presi- ; i bee aie _ turn them off, so the alarms are 
oR TT let ’ Se ( rege Isaacs, M.P. It holds some - ‘ 
the LF.T.U., explained - . Mini - left to complain monotonously 


dent of t ister of 
he lans which has been made ; . : vi anaes ce tet wit the 
that plans which has been m Herbert Morri- 28ainst this trifling with 


« . day 
to transfer from France, Bel- Money rick lect ponte a ay aged. 
cium and Holland the offices, , = \ nee eae The other is a morning sound. 
© . i eadner n America ¢ e} years . o 
funds and staffs of the various : It is the sound of broken glass 


s ° ° obtaining the =ame ‘e. 
To Strip Poland r sit ac ae ahh bsencool ie being shoveled into heaps. Piled 
| rik h I ed \ 





ions coul 





international organiz: 


not be carried out in their en- he wae Up against the foots of the walls, 























tirety because of the suddenness WASHINGTON. — Unnoticed ut ] it looks as ordinary as dirty ice, 
of the invasion. A number of of- in the Ameri in | 15th : ite sabes: ano draws as much attention. 
ficials had reached safety in month « Soviet ocx ation 01 tigihenite Set auabtere™ Wateha sia Movie houses on wheels have 
3ritain, but the whereabouts of Poland s scarcely tana an te eile ant been thought up by the Ministry 
others had not been ascertained an obituary for what was once a a ere ese Of Information to counteract the 
yet. Fears are entertained abou nati of 30 But ; . ; is +, gloom of the long winter ahead. 
the safety of some promine) the first at 3 t Re ‘ “f ori The vans, showing all sorts of 
continental leaders. army's oce ju it Brit sh eles he films ranging from entertainment 
Shortly after this conference, celebrated t] a] wuSSIa, AC- is ent danger before sounding PUre and simple, to those mctur- 
it was announced that Le . ’ oe sy us poe pea the alarm for the abandonment “ g different aspects of the war 
Jouhaux, the veteran leader of lomatic circles here. Their em- ‘ J effort, will be brought to the very 
the French Confederation of phasis was I ernationa ” De ia = the lact six months the doors of the people. 
Labor, ha 1 been arre sted. Sir ocialis angle ur d 01 wa 6tandan Soelety of Comsoetors: In this new kind of world 
Walter Citrine has also let it be “achievement of te internal akich pie ture union. the Windows become the first line of 
known that through the good of- economic reconstruction of the LAllarialaes. tho nowatabermal. household defense. The latest 
fices of the American Federation former Polish pro inces. ha topwreart waekebe. ix cle “ee window protection is a 
of Labor, Walter S venels, the East Poland ypulation oy ae mnie ningun. Mave ina on wly patented material called 
secretary of the I.F.T.U., had = suffered the } ish ' typica ; es : the “anti-splinter net,” which is 
obtained visas for his pass Soviet pe I t ee tab he ’ applied to the window with a 
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need thousands of subs before Mon- 
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Page Three 


Heardon the Left 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


OWN at the pub where the boys gather to track down rumors, 

and turn tips into headlines, we heard the story that John 
L. Lewis—you know, the man who confers those honors on all of 
us—had a section in his speech on the Jews but deleted it at the 
last minute. 

His reference to “the Christian Church” and “women of our 
race” didn’t sound so tolerant—especially when coupled with his 
off the record epithets at some of his opponents in labor circles. 


* * * 


N intimate friend of Al (Take a Walk) Smith, recently called 

a meeting of nationally prominent Jews, many of whom 
came to New York for the conference from Western States, we 
learned from really unimpeachable sources. The initiator of 
the confab, a former judge now practicing law, has been stump- 
ing these past months to get the Jewish vote for Willkie. 

He told his co-religionists that unless they did what they 
could to swing the Jewish votes to the Republican Party; so 
that Willkie could take New York, the consequences would be 
bad, for he had information that the Republicans would turn 
anti-Semitic. Many present protested the attempt to terrorize 
them and the session had little effect except upon the stomachs 
of those called together. ... 

= = * 

MONG the things the draft blew in is a proposal for a govern- 

ment propaganda ministry. When this is formed, after elec- 
tion, it will be directed by Lowell Mellett, former editor of the 
Washington Daily News, long-time executive of Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, and at one time managing editor of Collier’s 
magazine, 

Mellett is now one of the administrative presidential assistants 
living in the White House. Creation of his propaganda division 
will be preceded by a shake-up in the press relations section of 
the National Defense Commission. How Mellett’s job will differ 
from the 1917 job of George Creel is not yet known. 
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storming since Leu *, and has pret 


West Coast council no ndorse any candidate. 
Bridges has no statement for the regular press, he told the Los 
Angeles “People’s World,” official Communist daily, that “re- 
gardless of the presidential campaign, all C.I.0. unions should 
prevail upon Lewis to remain as president of the C.I.0.” 

Today, Bridges is in Washington discussing the West Coast 
revolt against him, and lining matters up for the November 18 
C.I.0. convention in Atlantic City. The AFL’s International 
Longshoremen’s Association is ready to blast away at Bridges’ 





control of West Coast shipping. The coast may soon be tied up 
with strikes which will make the Trocadero affair a Sunday parade. 
In adddition, Harry Lundeberg, chief of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, has just filed a $100,000 damage suit for libel 
against Bridges’ Maritime Federation of the Pacific, charging 
that the Bridges’ newspaper, “Voice of the Federation,” at- 
tempted to discredit Lundeberg because of his “unwillingness 
to follow the program of the Communist Party to bring sea 
faring and maritime unions of the Pacific Coast under the 
domination and control of the Communist Party.” 
* * * 
AM before we whisk you from the West Coast, we’ll trot down 
glamor road to Hollywood and Vine Street on motion pic- 
ture hill, where the Soviet’s League of American Writers has set 
up a “School for Writers”—not to mention scandal against non- 
conformists. Sort of a vertical corporation affair, since the 
League of American “Rioters” finds literateurs scarce these days, 
all it will have to do will be to award diplomas to labelled 
“Writers” and presto, the membership grows. 
Among the instructors will be John Howard Lawton, Mike 
Blankfort, Sidney Buchman, Dalton Trumbo, Nunnally Johnson, 
George Sklar and Tess Slesinger. 





NE of the most fantastic manifestations of the sincere pacifist 

drive against this war, or for peace, as you would have it, is 

the startling manner in which they are willing to line up with 
tories and semi-fascists they would otherwise not tolerate. 

Not so long ago Oswald Garrison Villard, in company with 
others, appealed to James*D. Mooney for aid in ¢ ffecting peace. 
Mooney is a recipient of the Hitler Golden Eagle medal. 

October 20th 





Now we find that at a meeting in Chicago oi 
of the “Emergency Peace Conference } oining the 
American Legion, and editors of Business We: i aying host 
to Charles A. Lindbergh, were Harold Chance of the Quaker 
Student Peace Service, which has worked closely with and financially 
supported the Youth Committee Against War, the You g People’s 
Socialist League group headed by Fay Benne oe? &. F Muste, who 


: a » ° P 
is a Norman Thomas supporter and executive secretary of the 


among 


Fe llo osh ip of Re concili ttion, wh ich has been part f the Soc ialists’ 
peace front; Fredrick J. Libby, chief of the K imerica Out 
of War Congress, which is the Socialists’ peace front, and leaders 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, also 
close to the S.P. 
\ strange way to find peace. . 
friendly to Adolph Hitler. 


. this cooperation with men 





| ION FEUCHTWANGER, who writes novels so wel 
can’t distinguish fiction from fact, ] ist found refuge in 
democracies 
van be found on page 149 of | wok, “Moscow—1937,” where 





“The air which one breathes in the West is stale and foul. 
In the western civilization there is no longer clarity .. . one 
breathes again when one comes from this oppressive atmos- 
phere of a counterfeit democracy and hypocritical humanism 
into the invigorating atmosphere of the Soviet Union.” 

So vh 7] did He Feucht neger, ch t litevarnu Kremlin 
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By J. L. WILLIAMS 

: Member Glasgow City Council. 

LASGOW (Passed by the Censor).—When the semi-jubilee 
conference of the Labor Party in Scotland met in Glasgow, 
no doubt was left regarding the grim resolve of the Socialists 
north of Tweed te wage an increasingly relentless war against 
Hiilerism. In words as clear as bell-strokes the executive com- 
mittee, speaking for the trade union and Socialist forces in this 
“eountry, reported to the delegates: 

- “Scottish Labor kas no fifth column psychology. We abhor 
the warped and diseased Nazi and Fascist mind. In the struggle 
to banish it from the earth there can be no compromise, no hesi- 
tations and no weaknesses. We do not merely sunport the Govern- 
ment in organizing its overthrow: we urge the Government to 
greater efforts, claiming the right of constructive criticism when 
Weaknesses are apparent and insisting that our counsels be re- 
garded as the considered opinion of a vital part of the nation.” 

The report was adopted unanimously. So different from last 
year’s conference, held in the first month of the war, wher “Left” 
delegates clamored for an immediate armistice and pandemonium 
reigned through a debate that lasted most of the day. 

True, it was only a minority which even then challenged the 
war policy of the party so wildly. In the end the vociferous peace- 
lovers were soundly defeated by 54 votes to 16. But what they 

_«daeked in numbers was made up in noise. 

Peace-at-any-price pacifists, Stalinite stoolpigeons and a band 
of more nondescript freaks joined in one glorious cat-chorus 
which growled for opening negotiations with the Nazis “for a 
settlement of the problems outstanding among the nations”! Those 
who failed fully to share the flamboyant optimism of this precious 
conglomeration were blatantly denounced as frauds and liars. 

= 4 x * 
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- working people. In by™ after 
Dy-election, at rally after rally, at Trades 
Union. Congress after Congress, the British 
have shown that they are entirely behind 
government—in which sit Socialist leaders— a 
Bevin, Attlee, Morrison, Greenwood, Alexan- Major Attlee 
der, Dalton—in the drive to resurrect a free Europe. 

















Here is the story of the annual conference of the Scottish 
Labor Party held early in October. It is of particular interest 
to the American “left” since the Scot Socialist movement, which 
controls many cities including Glasgow, has long been the most 
vehement anti-war bioc in Britain. 

How the recent conference reacted, how it treated the ques- 
tion of war and peace aims, air raid shelters and aid to the 
government is here described by one who participated in it 
actively, J. L. Williams, a member of the Glasgow City Council 
and an assistant editor of the internationally famous Glasgow 
Forward. 

It is an interesting picture of the action cf 7 Socialist move- 
ment which finds itself daily under direct vombings. 
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“Left” critics of Labor in Scotland were found calmer, if not 
wiser. Not a few of them, however, turned up at this year’s con- 
ference. Indeed, we heard their voices a few times. But mostly in 
subdued tones, occasionally betraying strange signs of discretion. 

. * ‘ 

RANK, outspoken David Grenfell, Minister of 

Mines, was grected from one corner of the conference hall 
with the suggestion that he, along with Clement Attlee, Arthur 
Greenwood, Ernst Bevin, Herbert Morrison and the other Socialist 
ministers, should withdraw from the war-time coalition govern- 
ment. Prompt came the answer from the blunt ex-miner: 

“That is not the opinion of the majority in this conference. 
Labor entered the Government as the result of a national con- 
ference decision carried by an overwhelming majority. I took on 
my job at the Ministry of Mines at the request of the movement. 
When the majority says I should withdraw from the Government, 
T-shall do so without hesitation.” 

This silenced the critics, and the Minister was now relieved of 
this sort of futile nagging to face a volley of question about winter 
coal supplies for Scottish homes. Point to the queries was given 
by the acute shortage experienced especially in the Glasgow area 
during the big freeze of last winter. 

Grenfell revealed that emergency arrangements had been made 
by his department to Treasury’s expense, 24 million 
tons of coal on 161 dumps throughout the country for the coming 
‘winter.. The best place to stock coal, he emphasized, was the home. 
But many people had neither the money nor the accommodation 
for this. So the Governme: 

Delegates expr: 


visitor Rhys 


store, at the 


t were coming to the rescue. 
ce about adequate control of prices. 
‘Frank, coal-scarred “Dait Gi | told them candidly: 
“We haven’t forgotten the prices, nor the wages. The miners 
are new having a slight wage increase and, therefore, somebody 
will need to pay a little more for their eval.” 


Dapper ex-railway clerk George Mathers, M.P. for Linlithgow, 


paid a warm tribute to the Labor ministers. They had fully 
justified the confidence placed upon them, he declared. As a result 
of their efforts, he went on, our position as a nation today, in 


facing the threat of invasion, was much better than it was 
last June. 

Last year Presbyterian and 
missionary, had joined in the eall for an : stice, 
the platform that “the worst peace is bet 
This time he modestly argued for a stai 


of the principle of peace—not the details 


Mathers, stauch life-long peace 
pleading with 
than the best war.” 
inent by the Government 


when it comes, 


* * * 
ESPeetincs to the Labor minist were conveyed in an emer- 
gency resolution which wa posed by a f delegates who 
called for a trade agreement \ Russia, eclease to the 
Soviet Union of the Baltic frozen credits in London, self-eovern- 
ment for India, the immediate nationalization of British bank 
and so on. 

These demands, as a substitute for t motion, were dismissed 
by the conference a relevant. 7 rreeting through with 
less than half-a-doze oting agai 

Only once t mnierence eriously div ded. ft was on the 


question of const? ucting deep air-raid helters. 


, Some thought the 
hilly nature of } 


unnelling relatively easy, 
(Continued on Page Six) 


Scotland would make 


Power Trusts Would Return 
Nation to Robber Baron Era 


By SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 
ENDELL WILLKIE’S attempt at Portland to convince the Northwest that he was 
in favor of public development of power and that he believed in Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee will not stand analysis. His whole life prior to his nomination for Presi- 


dent is an absolute denial of this. 


The development of the Tennessee Valley for the protection not only of that 
Valley, but of the Missisippi Valley, from the damages by floods; the improvement of 
navigation, not only on the Tennessee River but on the Mississippi River as well, and 
the generation of power at the dams on the Tennessee River, and the transmission 
of this power to the entire valley, is an undertaking exactly similar in principle to the 
governmental undertaking at Bonneville and Grand Coulee. Mr. Willkie has fought that 


improvement bitterly, from the very day it was 
started, until the present hour. 

He, through his subsidiary companies, com- 
menced injunction suits, and prosecuted them to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
TVA never lost a suit in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals or in the Supreme Court. Wendell 
Willkie was always defeated, but the delay of 
years that came about and the injunctions cost 
the TVA millions of dollars in actual expense. 

It has cost them other millions, in the loss of 
power that they had to sell, with: municipalities 
ready and wanting to buy it. It has cost many 
other millions in the inereased price the people 
of that entire valley had to pay to his subsidiaries 
by reason of the increased cost they had to pay 
for electricity. 

These companies have participated in Congres- 
sional, senatorial, and presidential elections. They 
have gone into municipalities and fought the 
issuance of bonds for the purpose of constructing 
or buying existing distribution systems. They 
have gone into the courts with their murderous 
injunctions, only for the purpose of bringing 
about delay and extra expense. They have been 
universally defeated in all of these contests. 
They have killed newspapers and built up others, 
to carry on their propaganda. 

An illustration, and only as an illustration, 
let me call attention briefly to what they did in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

* * 

HATTANOOGA desired to issue bonds for 

the purpose of purchasing or constructing a 
distribution system in order that they might buy 
TVA power. The private power company fought 
this election. It spent directly in this local 
contest $20,000 in cash. When the election was 
over, Willkie and his power company had been 
defeated by a vote of 2'-to-1. They spent over 
$23,000, $20,000 of which was paid directly by 


the Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 
When the election was over and they were 


defeated, they had a deficit of a little more than 
$19,000. 

The treasurer of the bogus taxpayers’ associa- 
tion that had been organized in Willkie’s behalf 
wrote a letter directed to Wendell L. Willkie at 
his New York office. In this letter, Mr. Willkie 
was told of the defeat and of the dire distress 
they were in, because they had a deficit of a little 
more than $10,000, and Mr. Willkie was asked 
to help them out. Mr. Willkie did not answer 
the letter, but, instead of that, there came 
through the mails a check for $10,000 in cash, 
signed by Commonwealth & Southern. 

In this fight, Willkie’s Commonwealth & South- 
ern destroyed one of the oldest and finest news- 
papers in the South. It established, mainly 
through contributions, another newspaper, paid 
it exorbitant prices for advertising, and throgh a 
dummy contributed a large amount of money 
for the establishment of this paper. 

Later on, Mr. Willkie sold one of his sub- 
sidiaries, the Tennessee Electric Power Company, 
and all of its facilities to the TVA and to the 
municipalities. It is conceded by everybody that 
the price was very liberal. When that sale was 
made, the newspapers of the country, with gen- 
eral acclaim, admitted the price paid was all. the 
property was worth. 

I think the price paid was $10,000,000 too much. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Willkie thought so 
too, but in order to end the strife, in order 
to end the expense of litigation and the delay 
that was taking place, a liberal price was agreed 
upon by the TVA. To his friends, Mr. Willkie 
has boasted of what he claimed to be a good 
bargain he had made with the TVA. 

The millions of dollars which the people of the 
Tennessee Valley are saving yearly in the pay- 
ment of electric bills has been brought about by 
operations similar to the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, and always in the face of the unfair 
opposition of Wendell Willkie and all his corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. Willkie has always cried out against mu- 
nicipal distribution of electric power, and the 
first objection he has always made is that the 
municipalities do not pay taxes. He knows the 
TVA and the municipalities in the entire Ten- 
nessee Valley are paying taxes now on all their 
generating, transmission, and distribution sys- 
tems, the same as were paid on them by his own 
companies when they owned the property. 

Mr. Willkie‘s entire life has been devoted to 
fighting and opposing every principle of govern- 
mental generation and transmission of electricity 
as contemplated at Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 
What reputation has he made in that field? All 
the money and property he owns he has secured 
in carrying on that unjust and unholy fight, and 
he cannot by any legerdemain truthfully stand 
before the American people in any other light. 

There never has suggestion to the 
contrary from his lips or from those 
of anyone else, until after he had been nominated 
for the presidency. 


been a 


coming 


R. WILLKIE, in his speech of acceptance, 
and again in his speech at Omaha, said he 
was in favor of rural electrification. But, un- 
fortunately, Mr. Willkie, his associates, and the 
Power Trust generally, from the very beginning 
have been rural electrification. 
For maty years prior to the passage of the 
Rural Electrification Act, the farmers of America 
on bended knees had been begging the private 
them electricity, but 
their supplications had been denied with impunity 
except on such terms that the farmer could not 
afford to bear the financial burden. 

Not until after the passage of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act, did these powerful magnates of 
the private power companies show any sympathy 
for the farmers of America, 


antagonistic to 


power companics to give 





The power companies fought the passage of 
the bill. They have constantly fought its ad- 
ministration. They have always opposed rural 
electrificationn, but when the Government under- 
took to answer the cries of the farmer and to 
bring to the farm homes of America the blessings 
of electricity, Mr. Willkie‘s associates saw a new 
light. Mr. Willkie never saw this light and 
never raised his powerful voice in favor of rural 
electrification with a vengeance. They have in- 
dulged in all kinds of practices to prevent the 
carrying out of the Rural Electrification Act. 

One of their favorite methods has been to 
build “spite lines.” In laying out a project under 
the REA, in order to reach as many, farmers 
as possible, it has been, and is, the policy of the 
REA to unite sparsely settled farm country with 
thickly settled farm country, so as to make the 
project a financial success. 

Many times, after the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has surveyed a farm project, the 
private company starts building a spite line into 
some portion of the territory, usually taking the 
“cream”, and not leaving a sufficient number of 
farm homes to make up a rural electrification 
project. I am informed by the officials of the 
REA that in this way many farmers have been 
denied the benefits of rural electrification. There 
are many illustrations of this. 

iM n ‘ 

HE Consumers Power Company of Michigan 

is a subsidiary of Commonwealth & Southern, 
of which Mr. Willkie was president until he was 
nominated at Philadelphia as a candidate for 
President on the Republican ticket. Mr. Willkie 
was also president of this same subsidiary of 
the Commonwealth & Southern. That company 
extended its lines for the purpose of blocking 
and making difficult if not impossible the build- 
ing of REA extensions. They bulit spite lines, 
splitting up territory which logically was required 
to make a rural electrification project a success. 

In the Michigan Legislature this subsidiary 
fought every law beneficial to rural electrifica- 
tion. It developed later that a member of the 
Michigan Legislature, who was on the committee 
to which such legislation was referred, was in 
the employ of the Consumers Power Company, 
Mr. Willkie’s subsidiary, at the very time he was 
a member of the legislature. He had been one 
of the most outspoken opponents of legislation 
that would be beneficial to rural electrification. 
The Consumers Power Company, however, was 
no different from other private power companies, 
both the subsidiaries of Commonwealth & South- 
ern and all other private utility corporations com- 
posing the Power Trust of America. 

It is but natural that the farmers of America 
should listen with suspicion to this voice of the 
candidate and compare it with his activities dur- 
ing practically all of his mature life. 

The voice may be the voice of Jacob, 

but the hands are the hands of Esau. 
Nobody ever heard of his being for rural elec- 
trification until he candidate for 
President. 

Mr. Willkie never heard the pleading voice 
of the farmers who went to his various compa- 
nies praying for the extension of electric lines 
into their communities, so that they might get 
the benefit of electricity. Mr. Willkie’s Alabama 
Power Company in Alabama attempted to build 
so many spite lines to defeat the operation of 
rural electrification projects in that State that 
the slogan in Alabama today is, “Spite lines 
with Willkie! Life lines with Roosevelt!” 

Are we to be obedient to the commands and 
demands of greedy monopoly, and for the first 
time in our history elect as President the out- 
standing representative of an unjust and uncon- 
scionable monopoly, the representative of one of 
the greatest trusts ever put together by human 
hands, a trust which has reached into every 
home and every fireside to exact its unholy and 
disgraceful tribute from our citizens? 

Backed by the great Power Trust, assisted by 
the great money power of Wall Street, helped to 
a great extent by a friendly press which has 
grown rich in advertising contributed to it by 
this same trust, aided and abetted by every 
influence that monopoly, money and greed can 
conceive, it is intended to place in the highest 
office of our land the one man who more than 
any other represents the ideals 
of this unholy monopoly. 
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The snake in the grass. 


Colombia Foreign Chief 


In Nazi Employ 


By ENRICO VERDURA 

OGOTA, Colombia.—The vast network of Nazi propaganda in 

Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentine has been brought to 
the public attention by almost daily exposure, yet little has been 
disclosed of Nazi agitation in Colombia, where Nazis are influen- 
tial in the army and in the political and economic life of the 
country, inciting the Colombian population against “exploitation” 
by the United States, and reviling the Roosevelt administration. 

” Colombia is a vast territory, with a coast line of 782 miles on 

the Pacific Ocean and 1,056 miles on the Caribbean Seat. It is a 
fertile agricultural country, rich in natural resources, tobacco, 
coffee, cotton, rubber, and in minerals, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
mercury, petroleum, coal, iron, and manganese, . 

Colombia is big game for the Fifth Column being built ‘up in 
its midst, a Fifth Column which wil] assume dangerous significance 
should the Nazis launch an offensive on the Western hemisphere. 
In the event of such war, Panama and the Panama Canal, the 
U. S. Navy’s vital link in its patrol of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
would be in grave danger. Nationalist-minded Colombians, in- 
flamed by Nazi agitators, remember that Panama and the Canal 
were once part of Colombia, and are clamoring for “the return 
home” of this territory. 

k * * 

OLOMBIA’S most notorious Nazi is Foreign Minister Dr. Lopez 

de Meta, who, it is rumored, is a descendant of Spanish Jews. 
A dyed-in-the-wool fascist, he is earnestly studying the German 
language under the tutelage of an outspoken Nazi, Dr. Koch. One 
of de Meta’s closest associates is Eric von Ribbentrop, nephew of 
Hitler’s Foreign Minister, who is had of the Gestapo in Colombia. 

Colombian Nazis are engaged in rabidly anti-Jewish campaigns 
of growing intensity. Labor is also target of the Nazis, but the 
Colombian labor movement is on guard, actively exposing fascist 
activity in this South American republic. 

Propaganda is especially intense among youth and student 
eroups. A recent demonstration staged in Bogota, during which 
marching students cried: “Down with the Jews! Death to the 
Yanks, who Yob and deceive us!,” is proof of the effectiveness of 
Nazi activity. 

The government has clamped the lid on Jewish immigration in 
Colombia. Jewish spokesmen pleaded insistently—but in vain— 
that President Santos, and de Meta, permit at least some refugees 
to find haven in Colombia. The government replied that there were 
already too many Jews in Colombia, none of whom were wanted. 
Some 50 Colombian citizens were refused permission to bring their 
wives and children, stranded in Europe, into Colombia. 

Bd a a 


“fy A GRAND COLOMBIA” is the dream of the conservative 
element in the country. The Nazis foment hatred against 

the United States by telling these people that the U. S. govern- 

ment is the chief obstacle to this dream of a great Colombia. 

A strong military division of Nazis is firmly entrenched in the 
Colombian army. It maintains cells which are organized for the 
purpose of gaining a foothold in as many places of influence in the 
country as possible. They are rapidly progressing along these 
lines. Some divisions of the governmental machinery are already 
completely under Nazi control, particularly in the Foreign Ministry. 
Skadta, an airline, is entirely German-controlled. 

“Professor Mamlock,” a powerful anti-Nazi film, was recently 
scheduled for a showing in a Colombian theatre. Nazi pressure 
resulted in a ban on the film. P 

Colombian Labor parties planned a demonstration, some time 
ago, to protest against Hitler’s assault upon Denmark, Norway, 
Holland and Belgium. At the eleventh hour, President Santos, 
who is strongly pro-fascist, saw fit to rescind the permit for the 
demonstration. 

In one town, three Germans assaulted the secretary of the 
Liberal Party because he had written an anti-Nazi article for 
E! Liberal, an anti-Nazi paper. 

* + 

ALTHOUGH immigration of Jews has been prohibited, immi- 

gration of Germans continues unrestricted. Some two hundred 

Germans recently entered the country, all with large sums of 

money. There is strang suspicion that they are Hitler agents. 

Another group of more than 230 Germans arrived from Venezuela 
and Panama, receiving a hearty welcome. 

These people could not be merchants, since Colombian trade 
with Germany is at a standstill. What are they doing in Colombia ? 
How explain that they came with 
The answer is obvious. 

Every evidence indicates that the groundwork is being laid for 
a vicious Fifth Column in Colombia. The United States govern- 
ment, the people and the press of the United States would do 
well to follow closely the progress of the Nazi movement in 


such large sums of money? 


Colombia. 
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Willkie 





OLLYWOOD.—Those of us who make our living as 

actors know that in order to hold our jobs, we must 
be convincing in the parts we play. We know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Public demand something more from an actor than 
that he just look the part. We know, of course, that a 
striking profile or an ingratiating personality can mo- 
mentarly win an audience. But we know also that physical 
attributes alone cannot hold an audience’s attention in- 
definitely. And we know that no amount of publicity or 
exploitation can keep us going for long unless we can 
back it up by being convincing. By making Mr. and Mrs. 
Public feel and believe the words which we speak. 

It is in this respect that Wendell Willkie has so con- 
spicuously failed. He has not been convincing. 

On the day of the Ellwood acceptance speggh, the nation 
turned on its radios with more than a doutes of antici- 
pation. The Willkie publicity agents had led us to believe 
that we would hear a message that would save America— 
from the undermining effects of the New Deal; that 
Wendell Willkie was the cure-all for all of our ills, the 
medicine man with the magic anti-Roosevelt ointment. 
To the amazement of millions of listeners, there came 
through the loudspeakers one sentence after another 
which, for all the.world, sounded like an endorsement of 
all the basic legislation which had been enacted under 
the Roosevelt administration. This was a distinct sur- 
prise. It did not fit in with what the build-up had led his 
listeners to expect. They had anticipated hearing the 
New Deal torn to shreds. They had expected Willkie to 
meet “the champ” toe to toe, and with left hooks and 
right jabs pound the Roosevelt reforms into mincemeat. 
Instead, it turned out to be an exhibition of shadow- 
boxing. 

es * * 

aes the first round at Ellwood, the fight has become 

increasingly dirty but progressively less interesting. 
Instead of good hard blows at the head and body of his 
opponent, Mr. Willkie has either been swinging wide or 
hitting below the belt. The public is confused and dis- 
appointed. They had expected him to pack a harder 
wallop. 

Why hasn’t Mr. Willkie been able really to hit—why 
hasn’t his performance been more convincing? An actor, 
as a rule, fails in his performance for one or two reasons: 
either he or his material is unconvincing. I suggest that 
Wendell Willkie suffers from both complaints. His tech- 
nique as a performer is ineffective and suffers seriously 
by comparison with such a forceful and literate orator as 
Franklin Roosevelt, and his material seems to inhibit him. 
It cramps his style. He is very much like an actor trying 
desperately to give a good account of himself in a play 
in which he doesn’t really believe. 

Willkie certainly has the physical attributes. He has a 
winning smile, a dynamic personality, and an emphatic if 
not a convincing way of speaking. He has also certainly 
had the exploitation: a publicity staff that includes many 
of the slickest and highest paid public relations experts 
in the country; 90 per cent of the nation’s newspapers 
giving him column after column of free publicity; enthu- 
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Melvyn Douglas Pictures W 
Uncomfortable in Friend-of-the-Peepul-Role 


By Melvyn Douglas 


siastic committees all over the country to stage receptions 
for him that for sheer showmanship would make P. T. 
Barnum blink in his grave. Consider the following from 
Time magazine, September 30: 

“In the clear California night, 70,000 people crushed 
into the Los Angeles Coliseum, watched a Flag Day 
parachute bomb shoot up, heard the Star-Spangled Banner, 
watched the flag raised, chanted the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, bowed heads in prayer—out of the Coliseum 
tunnel moved the Willkie car. A band played ‘Back Home 











romantic aura painted about them by overnight... . 
the Hollywood publicists. Willkie’s script. 

One of the most active movie fig- Res 
ures in the country is the debonair 
Melvyn Douglas, star of “Ninotchka” 
and “He Stayed for Breakfast,” two 
recent pictures which annoyed the 
caviar comrades. Mr. Douglas is an 
ardent trade unionist, prominent New 
Dealer, member of the U.S. Reserve 
,Corps, and a member of the State 
Unemployment Commission in Cali- 
‘fornia. His wife, the pretty Helen 
Gahagan, is Democratic National Com- 
|mittee woman from California. Both 
have done their utmost to help solve 
the Okie problem. 

In the accompanying article, writ- 
ten exclusively for The New Leader 
by Mr. Douglas, the motion picture 
star presents his views on the na- 
tional campaign. Although Mr. Doug- 
las writes in a personal capacity, his 
views reflect the opinion of 90 per 
cent of the Hollywood colony. 

In a recent advertisement nearly 
| 200 prominent stars, directors, writers 
_and trade unionists of Hollywood's 











- Hollywood in Torchlight 


HERE is glamor on the movie film colony wrote: “But the fakery 

screens of the nation. Handsome by which Wendell L. Willkie, power who signed the statement, were: Wal- 
movie stars and oomph girls thrill lobbyist, labor antagonist and hired ter Huston, Frank Capra, Katherine 
and amuse the millions who go to the man of the utility interests was foist- Hepburn, Henry Fonda, John Ford, 
movies each night in the week. But ed upon his party by a well organized Thomas Mitchell, Pat O’Brien, Robert 
these shadows on the screen have per- claque as a “man of the people” has Benchley, Dudley Nichols, Rosalind 
sonalities, ideologies, private lives and held no mystery for us. We of the Russell, Claude Rains, Lewis Mile- 
an existence quite different from the films also know how to make a “star” stone, Garson Kanin, Alice 
We have read Mr. Miriam Hopkins, Douglas Fairbanks 
It is phoney.” Jr., Edward G. Robinson, and others. 





Melvyn Douglas as you see him on the screen. 


business-like—but not the stuff for a throng that wanted 
emotion, excitement, slambang oratory.” 

A pretty poor excuse and, indirectly, a snobbish one. 
It is very much as if an actor, having flopped in his part, 
were to say, “Oh well, my performance was too good for 
them; they’re used to ham acting.” 

% * * 
A’ actor, who for years had led his public to believe 
that he thought Shakespeare was old-fashioned tripe, 
would be up against it if he suddenly found he had to 





Besides Mr. Douglas, among those 


Faye, 


34 











Again in Indiana,’ spotlights cut through the dark, and 
the crowd’s cheers. settled into the powerful hypnotic 
chant, ‘We want Willkie’.” 

That is something of a show. But in the next para- 
graph, Time goes on to say: 

“Then something happened. In ten minutes, Wendell 
Willkie had lost his audience—the applause, first hopeful, 
then despondent, finally narrowed down to the reserved 
seats.” Time’s interpretation of the reason for this 
phenomenon is that the speech was “logical, well-argued, 


U. S. Manpower, Industrial Capacity Permits 
40 Hour Week to Speed National Defense 


By Dr. ALFRED BRAUNTHAL Here is a 


great advance made by the working people of a 


play “Hamlet,” and Mr. Willkie who, for some time pre- 
vious to the campaign, has carried on an open and ag- 
gressive opposition to those social reforms which bear 
the stamp of modern liberalism, finds himself in just as 
difficult a position when he is suddenly catapulted into the 
role of the great liberal emancipator. 

In order to be really convincing in the present political 
scene, Mr. Willkie should Rave chosen for himself subject 
matter more in keeping with the social and economic 
attitude which he had previously indicated. That attitude 


illkie as Ham Actor 


“WZ7OU’LL eat pie in the sky” could never hold a candle to the 

attractiveness of such heaven-on-earth movements as the 
$200-a-month Townsend pension proposal, the “Ham and Egg” 
myth, or the $30-every-Thursday titillater (which was modified 
to $20-every-Tuesday), and the dozen and one other schemes, 
purveyed by the pied pipers of pension panaceas, which gained 
such momentum in the past few years. 






Roosevelt 


is not difficult to discover when we look over his record 
as the legal tool of interests which have hated the Roose- 
velt administration and everything it has stood for, and 
have consistently fought every single piece of what has 
come to be known as New Deal legislation. But such a 
choice of material would have placed Mr. Willkie in a 
politically awkward situation because, in spite of minor 
criticisms and reservations, a large majority of the 
American public heartily approves the reforms of the 
past seven years. To curry the favor of this majority, 
Willkie has had to make the gesture of sharing their 
approval and has therefore not been able to publicly ex- 
press those thoughts upon which he and a great many of 
his influential backers are completely agreed. 
a ~ 

AD he chosen such a course of debate, his utterances 

might have taken the following form: 

1—Public relief projects are economically fatal be- 

cause they are a drain on private capital. 

2—P.W.A. projects are un-American because they 

are carried out by government instead of by private. 

parties. 

3—Collective bargaining and wage-hour legislation 

are menaces because they make it very difficult fér 

certain large finance corporations to contro] labor in 
the interests of higher profits. 

4—The T.V.A. with its accomplishments in cheap 

rural electrification, and the right of the government 

to conscript recalcitrant industry for the sake of a 

vitally necessary national defense program, are at- 

tempts to “Sovietize America.” 

5—All historical attempts to create a greater social 

and economic equality are “communistic” and fatal 

to progress, which progress can only be achieved by 
an “elite” composed of the “geniuses” of wealth and 
of production management. 

Such public statements would not, of course, get votes. 
They would instead be profoundly shocking to an Amer- 
ican citizenry which, more and more, is coming to realize 
that it is the last outpost of democracy. 

Such thoughts, however, would be an honest expression 
of the forces for whom Mr. Willkie is the standard bearer. 
They would constitute a role in which he is very much 
at home. If anyone doubts this, read earefully Carl 
Snyders’ book, “Capitalism, the Creator,’ which is a 
Wall Street best-seller and which Mr. Willkie, in pre- 
campaign days, urged upon the American people as “must” 
reading. 

No, Mr. Willkie has not been very convincing and he 
must have sensed it because, since the basket social in 
Ellwood, in order to frighten the electorate into handing 
him the reins of government, he has accused Mr. Roose- 
velt of everything but murder, and that, indirectly, by 
trying to lay Munich at his door. 

He has behaved very much like actors who, unable to 
capture their audiences legitimately, have, in Hamlet’s 
words,* “so strutted and bellowed that I have thought 
some of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 





Dim Panaceas 












Research Director, United Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers Union. 
HIS month marks an extraordinary event in the life and 
working habits of the people of the United States. On October 

24, the forty-hour week went into effect throughout the entire 
country. From that day on the legal maximum of hours for all 
persons employed in manufactures that go into interstate com- 
merce became forty a week; for all hours beyond the forty, workers 
must be paid time-and-a-half their regular wage rates. 


New Deal’s Halt of Defeatism 
Prepares Way for Social Change 


By BORIS SHUB 


WESTBROOK PEGLER, who will probably win the Axis Prize as America’s most vocif- 

erous anti-labor agitator, has recently found another variation on his theme. He 
refers to President Roosevelt, at least a dozen times in the past month, as the leader of 
the Social Democratic Party. On September 26, for example, in attacking the Presi- 
dent’s speech before the Teamsters’ Uniop, Pegler writes: “I refuse to labor the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Roosevelt spoke as President of the United States or as leader and 
nominee of the Social Democratic party.” 

Now it is difficult to fathom just what a former sports writer, who knows his 
wrestlers much better than his political theory, understands by a “Social Democrat.” 


As long as he slings enough anti-labor mud pies, 
his employer is not likely to ask him to define 
his terms. (By the way, does Roy Howard know 
In his interview 
with Kremlin Joe Stalin several years ago the 
eminent publisher of the World-Telegram finished 
a miserable second, which is pretty bad going in 
any league.) In any case, Pegler unwittingly 
posed a very interesting question. 


> 


what a Social Democrat is? 


No one has seriously attempted to define the 
New Deal and like most glib catchwords, it seems 
destined to go down in history undefined. What- 
ever the New Deal set out to accomplish when 
President Roosevelt surrounded 


himself during 


talism are equally eloquent in explaining the 
validity of National Socialism for Germany, 
Fascism for Italy and totalitarian government 
for Spain. They admit that the “healthy” brand 
of capitalism is dead on the continent of Europe. 
Many of them contemplate doing business with 
a victorious Germany, just as Bonnet and Laval 
expect to maintain good business relations with 
an appeased Germany; their professions of faith 
in free enterprise are not quite in harmony with 
their readiness to trade with totalitarian Europe. 

The first principle of free enterprise is a free 
market, where real competition is possible; but 
on an international scale the free market is gone. 


the campaign of 1932 with such men as Raymond If there is anything that Willkie and _ his 
Moley and Rex Tugwell, it has since undergone 
so many transformations that most of the original 
brain trusters and their ideas have fallen by the 
experiments, the 


wayside. Like all American 

* New Deal has no definable 
ultimate aims, It has borrowed 
from many political and eco- 
nomic *chools, but has avoided 
accepting any of them whole 
This rule-of-thumb pragmatism 
is both the strength and the 
weakness of the New Deal and 
of Roosevelt. 

The burden of the onslaught 
from the right—from Hoover 
Landon and Willkie and from 
the boys on the Street—has 
been that the New Deal lacks 


faith in private enterprise. The promise of old- 
fashioned conservatives is the 
system of free enterprise, liverated from the 
stifling restrictions of government regulation. 
Curiously enough, many of the most vehement 
A exponents of the return to untrammeled capi- 












restoration of a 


business friends understand better than the needs 
of the common people, it is their own function 
in breaking down old-fashioned capitalism and 
substituting monopoly at the expense of the small 
business man they process to represent. They 
recognize two important economic facts: First, 
there is no international free market. Second, 
there can no longer be a free domestic market. 
Perhaps Willkie sees this even more clearly than 
Roosevelt, who, under the influence of men like 
Louis D. Brandeis, has attempted to keep monop- 
oly in check. 
+ * . 
B°t what of Roosevelt and the conglamoration 
of ideas known as the New Deal? No man 
fought more earnestly than President Roosevelt 
to put capitalism back on its feet when it was 
lown for a Jong count in the spring of 1933. Nor 
was any man in a stronger strategic position to 
introduce fundamental changes into the capitalist 
system than Roosevelt at the time. 
In the seven and a half years since Roosevelt 
entered the White House, he has not advocated 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


great nation without turmoil, without revolution and bloodshed, 
but strictly by the orderly processes of democracy under the 
guidance of an intelligent and imaginatively humanitarian admin- 
istration. 

Yet, there are other voices that may be heard. There are those 
who claim that it is inconsistent and harmful to reduce working 
hours at a time when this country needs all its working time to 
build defenses against the totalitarian aggressors who have already 
engulfed half of the world. Some there are who, prating the 
arguments presented by a biased press, cite the example of France 
as a warning and charge the catastrophe that has befallen that 
unhappy country to the social legislation of the Popular Front. 

The truth is altogether different. 

* * * 

HE argument that the 40-hour week was responsible for the 

downfall of France is completely misleading and has nothing 
to do with the American situation. 

The 40-hour week in France was in full effect less than a year, 
from the summer of 1937 to May, 1938. The fate of France was 
decided not by a deficient labor supply in these ten months but by 
a deficient willingness of the French government and ruling classes 
during the seven years of the Hitler regime to make a supreme 
effort to arm themselves against the Nazi danger. 

The present situation*in America can in no case be compared 
with that of France prior to her collapse. Unlike France, Congress 
and the people of this country have shown that they are awake 
to the dangers that threaten the nation. They are resolved to throw 
all their forces into national defense. In addition, except perhaps 
for the jobs of a few specialists, no shortage of labor exists here 
that would hamper defense preparations. 

On the contrary, there are still millions of unemployed who are 
able and willing to work in skilled or unskilled occupations directly 
or indirectly connected with defense industries. As late as August 
31, 1940, there were still 177,000 job-seekers, qualified for work 
in essential defense industries, registered in State employment 
Sixty-seven hundred persons, included in this figure, were 
for work in machine shops and in the manufacture of 


offices. 






chine tools. 
There are further reasons why the 40-hour week cannot possibly 


hamper national defense. First of all, in most industries the actual 


work week is still less than 40 hours. In July, 1940, the average 
work week in manufacturing industries was as low as 37.3 hours. 


Of ninety manufacturing industries for which average working 
hours were computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there were 


only 15 where the average work week was over 40 hours. 


il defense 





T IS TRUE that some of the key industries of nation 
he 15 industries with a longer work week. Workers 


ine tools were employed on the aver: 


age 


rank among t 
producing mach 





47.6 hours 
per week; engine manufacturing workers were employed 43.7 
hours; workers in the aircraft industry 42 hours. However, for 
practically all of these workers the 40-hour week has already been 
in effect for Years. The. Walsh-Healy Act, which applies to all 
government orders of more than $10,000, provides a maximum 
work week of 40 hours. 





Where there has really been a certain shortage of labor either 
locally or generally, as may be the case for a few special jobs of 
the aircraft and machine industries, employers have simply paid 
overtime for the extra hours they needed to fill their orders. This 
is allowed by both the Walsh-Healy Act and the Wage-Hour A 

The $()-} our law, tne refore, s a wise and |} manitar Y iW 
that does not in the least impede national defense. To avoid the 





compulsory overtime pay of time and a half, e1 
duced to divide available work among as man; rk 
and supply jobs to those who so badly need them. In cases where 
additional qualified labor is not readily available, working hours 





ers as possible 





In this election year of 1940, it appears that the efforts of 
the American Association for Social Security against the con- 
version of practicable old-age pensions into Utopian schemes 
are beginning to show results. Few candidates this year are 
giving even lip-service to the Tonwsend or General Welfare pro- 
grams. Even the CIO seems to have forgotten its little program 
of $60 at the age of 60. 

Although Californians will vote this month on a proposal to 
abolish liens on the property of pensioners, this hardly savors 
of the magnificence to which the Golden State has become ac- 
customed, and there will be no other proposal of the “Ham and 
Egg” type before the voters for the first time in three years. 
Ohio, too, is being spared a needless fight against a pension 
panacea. 

Colorado is making an attempt to repeal the state’s $45-a- 
month at 60 system, which badly crippled the state and pre- 
vented adequate aid to other needy groups, with a counter- 
proposal of $30 a month to those over 65. The pension issue 
in Arizona consists merely in a proposal to legalize gambling, 
the estimated $4,000,000 annual revenue to be used for social 
security services and relief. 

The fight against the idea that there is any economic magic 
in the payment of pensions is being won, for old-age pensions 
are definitely not a dominating political issue. All signs indi- 
cate that the country is turning its attention to work out real- 
istic pension systems, and cooperating with the Federal govern- 
ment in raising the level of aid in the poorer states. 











may be increased, but, if they exceed 40 hours, only under the 
condition that workers’ average hourly earnings be slightly raised. 
It is worth noting in this connection that the French 40-hour 
law fixed a rigid maximum of hours that could not be exceeded 
even when overtime pay was offered. In this respect, too, the 
American situation cannot be compared with that of France. 


Geeeras people who would like to profit from the national 

emergency not only by fat government contracts but also by 
social progress, have launched a cam- 
paign lengthen the hours, allegedly in the interest of national 
defense. The National Industrial Conference Board, for instance, 
a research institute financed by big business people, offers the 
mathematical theory that an increase in the work week from 40 to 
50 hours would raise output by 25 per cent. 

Whatever the arithmetic of this theory, it is entirely false. 
The idea that the output of defense industries could be increased 
ly Congress would repeal the Walsh-Healy Act 
and the Wage-Hour Act is a dream or nightmare born of greedi- 
ness. Actually, a worker is never able to produce in 50 hours 25 

His hourly production invariably 
declines when the hours of work increase. 


reversing the wheels of 
to 


by 25 per cent if o1 


per cent more than in 40 hours. 








There is aw of diminishing returns, and fatigue quickly 
takes its toll. This has been demonstrated time and again both im 
our own and other countries. In the belligerent countries, they 
were forced to cut hours despite war pressure. They found that 
the long stretch gave them less and not more work 


t} 
Colonel Fleming, Administrator of the Wage-Hour Act .in his 








famous letter to the President of July 12, 1940, in which he pleaded 
for the preservation of the hour provisions of the law, quoted 
significant figures from the report of the British Munitions Com- 
mission on the experiences of the first World War. The statisties 
showed that the total output munitions workers was increased 





1ours Were reduced from 66 to 55. 
ons of other countries that where 
there is a real shortage of labor, the deficiency cannot be met by 
a permanent increase in working hours over, say, 45, 


11 per cent when their workin 


It follows from these war 
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The Laugh L 


By Joseph T. Shipley 





This Week on the Stage 


FULL HOUSE IN THE 
COUNTRY 
“GEORGE WASHING TON 

SLEPT HERE.” By George S. 

Kaufman and Moss Hart. At 

the Lyceum. 

George Washington never told 
a lie. He’d say there’s a laugh 
in every rafter of the old house 
of Kaufman and Hart. If you’ve 
ever bought, or thought or 
dreamed of buying, a country 








Morris Carnovsky 
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Who is featured in “Suzanna and 
the Elders,” the new comedy at 
the Morocco Theatre. 





home, here’s a play to tumble you 
over yourself with laughter. If 
you haven’t (but who hasn’t!), 
here’s an uproarious introduction 
to the act. 

The present writer, a 
years ago, bought a house 
Saratoga. It was too far 
for George Washington, but 
under one of its giant elms lies 
the gold of the fleeing British 
paymaster. And all the other in- 
gredients of the pay ring equally 
true. The tumble-down house, the 
well without water, the sieve-like 
roof: put a city family into a 
country house and it’s anybody’s 
picnic but their own. Not to men- 
tion the Japanese | beetles and the 
measuring worms! 

Besides the spill of local labor 
and family friends dropping 
in, the authors put together a 


dozen 
near 
north 


dozen of other oddities. There’s 
a charming boy anyone would 
love to have kidnapped, a regu- 


lar “Huckleberry Capone.” And 
there’s a rich old uncle (gloriously 
swaggered by Dudley Digges), 
who turns out an impious fraud 
but turns in the winning trick 
against the foreclosure. For good 
measure there’s a crank of a 
neighbor, fifteen of whose acres 
turn out to belong to the city 
folk. The maps are always like 
that—or vice versa. And there 
are no less than three rainstorms. 

What is more important, there 


are the shrewd shafts of Kauf- 
man and Hart, peppered with 
quick gags and further spiced 


with direction that twists fun out 
of every stage-stir. The snake- 
like frill that speaks no word may 
be an echo of Oscar Wilde’s “Yes, 





Heard on the Left 


(Continued from Page Three) 


(speaker), also attorney; 
of the Foreign Born 


National Negro Congress (speaker) ; 
Arts Committee (guest of honor); 
of the 
organizatien is an 


(sponsor); Theatre 
Committee for the 
Advisory Committee; 
International Labor 
of Spanish Democracy 
of the Chinese People 
(speaker), member of 


Protection 
this 


(member, 


also 


American Committee for 


(greetings to); 


Defense); Medical Bureau 
committee) ; 
(speaker) ; 
General 


the Protection 
New Masses (contributor) ; 
New York Peace Association 
American 
Born 
adjunct of 


(member, 
the 
Friends 


Foreign 


American 
Friends 
Order 


Refugee 


American 
Workers 
Board; 


International 
Executive 


Scholarship and Peace Campaign (sponsor). 


Golden Book of American Friendship for the U.S.S.R. 


National People’s Committee 


ington Committee for Democratic 


Party of Harlem (candidate for 
by the Daily Worker 
Champion (contributor) ; 
for Anti-Nazi Literature; 
League of American Writers; 
Union; Writers Guild 
under Lawyers 
with S 


and the 


German 
their auspices; 


Spain (member) ; 


Against 
Action 
Congress)—party 
Communist, 
Gerson supporter; 
German-American League for 
Artists 


Committee on 


(signer) ; 
(member); Wash- 
All People’s 
indorsed 
1936, p. 1149; 
Committee 


Hearst 
(sponsor) ; 
was 
Dec., 
American 
Culture; 
Union; American Student 
(speaker )—Anti-Nazi 


American 


meeting 


Relations 


First Congress of the Mexican and Spanish- 


American Peoples of the United States (signer of call). 


Conference on Constitutional Liberties in 
-atterson-Wirtz Defense Committee (speaker) ; 
Fascism 


Budenz- 
League Against War 
scendants of American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy 
Union (sponsor) ; 
ican League for Peace and 

mittee); Medical Bureau and 
Spanish Democracy; 


and 


Revolution 
(committee, 
Jewish People’s 
Democracy 
North 
Lawyers Committee (member). 


America (sponsor) ; 

American 
statement); De- 
American 


(signer of 
(meeting, sponsor) ; 
member); Consumers 
Committee (indorser); Amer- 
(member, national com- 


American Committee to Aid 


Defended the case of Pedro Albizu Campos and others, convicted 
of conspiracy in the District Court of the United States for Puerto 


Rico, 
circuit. The latter court 
opinion being given Feb. 12, 19: 


affirmed 


The decision is reported in Vol. 
under 
The writ of cestiosari was denied by the Supreme 
; this denial is reported on p. 
under 


Second Series, 138-144, 
United States. 
Court, June 1, 
of the United 
United States. 


pages 


1937 


States Reports, 


was appealed to the circuit court of appeal for 
the judgment of conviction, the 
37, by Circuit 


the first 
Judge Scott Wilson. 
88 of the Federal Reporter, 
the name Albizu et al. vs. 

707 of Vol. 301 
the name Campos et al. vs, 


Pacifist Scot Labor 
Backs War on Nazis 


(Continued from Page Four) 


Dundeed pleaded strongly for 
Nazi bombs. 


more 


adequate protection against 


“Dai” Grenfell was not enthusiastic. True, he had made sug- 
gestions to the Home Office, after several visits to Spain, that 
deep shelters should be built. But it would be wrong to persuade 


the people that this kind of protection could be made available or 


convenient for 

Big, burly Arthur Woodburn 
his 16-stone weight plump 
ground that it only meant shelter 


anybody. 


the people underground in a few 
possible in twenty years to house 
was out of the question. 

The discussion ended not very 


by 39 votes to 32. a 


} 
large nu 


new 
against 
for the privileged few. 


decisiv ely. 


mbdel 


M.P. for 


the 


Clackmannan, threw 
tunnelling plan, on the 
To house 
im- 
ground, 


had 
above 


months, while it been 


hen ly 
them decently 


Deep shelters carried 
abstaining. We 


are going to 


hear a lot more about air-raid tunnels. 


Hawk-eyed George Shepherd, 
the fold in Scotland on a 
ealling-up of young men to the 
in 1940. Hence the need for 
Shrewd, spectacled John 
outlined plans for a drive. 





Women del 
Canteens for 


egates fave 





rising 
‘olors would deplete the 
stili greater 


Taylor, 


seamen and knitting 


congratulated 
1939. But the 
numbers 
efforts. 
confidently 


lief party 
membership» in 


agent, 


recruiting 
organizer, 


scottisn 


change-over. 
comforts 


Jes of the wap 


soldiers 


now replaced some of the peace-time pursuits of women’s sections. 
“Labor women knitted for Spain. Then why not knit for your own 
sons and brothers?” asked a deleg’ who was cheered to the echo 

Loyal, efficient Clar e McN Shaw, staunch peace-worke; 
pleaded from the chair f n ear! eclaration of peace aims bj 
the Government, yet fearl r executive with a statement 
to the rank-and-file on post reforn n Seotland which un 
equivocally declared: 

“Our 25th anniversary finds { th the alternative that 
we must either give up nm and accept slavery 
for ourselves and our children, or fight for them with every modern 
weapon of destruction. It is a grim ernate, but we do not hesi- 
tate in our choice.” 

“Neither did the conference, which took the lead without a 
murmur of dissent, Scottish Lal vor has made clear where it stands 


THE NEW LEADER 


ine Continues with 
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Kaufman and Hart 





In Ballet Russe 





he charming bailerinas in 


One of 


the Ballet Russe at the 51st St. 


Theatre. 


° 

Mamma” lassie; but she’s an 
echo with an angle. It is true, 
Kaufman and Hart have written 
better plays; so has Shakespeare. 
This one is loosely woven. But 
it’s a steady rouse of laughter, 
quickly paced. Ernest Truex and 
Jean Dixon with complete cap- 
ture magnify the foibles of the 
city couple that come to the coun- 
try house. Dudley Digges and 
Ruth Weston help head the ex- 
cellent cast, which makes you 
recognize that many things have 
happened since George Washing- 
ton Slept Here! 





MERRILY ON WE GO! 
“CHARLEY’S AUNT.” By Bran- 

don Thomas. At the Cort. 

Since 1892, this lively farce of 
Oxford and the college boys and 
Charley’s couple of aunts has 
been playing all over the world. 
The present performance is prob- 
ably one of the best. From the 
opening trials at love letters that 
fill the waste basket, through the 
fantastic chasing and counter- 
chasing of the garden, to the 
final scene when “Charley’s Aunt” 
comes out in trousers, howls of 
laughter break out incessantly 
from the audience. A somewhat 
faster pace in the direction—the 
Abbott touch—and nothing more 
could be desired. As it is, clever 
competency has revitalized what 
was flat in two movies, and 
freshened it as a highly amusing 
farce. 


The plot is simple. Two college 


boys, expecting Charley’s aunt, 
his millionaire guardian from 
Brazil whom he has never seen, 


use her as a chaperon to invite 
their sweethearts to the college 
rooms. The aunt telegraphs she 
cannot come. In desperation the 
boys take Lord Fancourt Babber- 
ley, dressed for some college 
dramatics, to play the part of 
the aunt. The dean, and others, 
seek the wealthy widow’s hand. 
In the meantime, the real aunt 
arrives, and the complications 
grow, as, Alice says, furiouser 
and furiouser. Until four loving 
couples smile on the discomfited 
dean. 

“Charley’s Aunt” is the father of 
college comedies and the mother- 
in-law of tranvestist drame 
(which is Freudian lingo for 
dressing up as the other sex). 
In Shakespeare’s comedies, ever 
sO many women masquerade as 























Sound on Disc | 


—by Ralph de Toledano——$—— . 








PROSPECTUS FOR A RECORD COLUMN 
INCE this column will attempt to evaluate and describe 
new recordings of all types, it may be well for this re- 
viewer to state his particularbias. To paraphrase T. S. Eliot, 
the general point of view may be described as classicist in 
the larger forms, evolutionist in jazz, and anti-intellectualist 


in temper. Before you 


elaborate. 


brand this as 


pompous, let me 


It is no startling thing to point out that serious modern 


composers and critics 
the art of music and its theory. 
The makers of all our contem- 
porary arts, in fact, have wrapped 


their product in a haze of ab- 
struse phraseology and cerebral- 
ism wholly unrelated to our life, 


which leaves the uninitiate totally 
out. 

Now, a poem is a thing to be 
read, a picture to be seen, and a 


piece of music to be heard—and 
they must make sense to the 
qualifiedly competent but un- 
expert mind. This is not to say 
that art must be reduced to a 


common denominator; certainly 
expects Szigeti to limit his 
to Little Brown 
Home ° 


no one 
repertoire 
Old Folks at 

I feel, however, that the music 
being written today for a highly 
“advanced” and small audience 
of musical dilettantes excludes the 


Jug or 


people who are at home with 
Bach and Beethoven. Experimen- 
tation in complex rhythms and 
atonality are no excuse for lack 
of good taste, dullness, or in- 
verted romanticism. The touch- 





USSR Uses Nazi 
Money Trick 
To Strip Poland 


(Continued from Page Three) 


linens, even butter and cheese. 
When the Polish shops were de- 
pleted the Soviets deprived the 


Poles of means of exchanging the 
zloty for the rouble, Primitive 
barter and illegal profiteering re- 
placed even the tiny legitimate 
trade of the small shopkeeper 
sulting in a scarcity of provisions. 
clothes and elementary necessi- 
ties undescribable to the western 


re- 


world. 
Soviet methods were _ intro- 
duced early. In the _ factories 


were all the blessings of 
Stakhenovism: rivalry between 
workers, widely different scales 
of wages, ete. All this failed to 
improve living conditions  al- 
though nominal wages increased 
by about 30 ¢0 50 per cent. But 
according to a correspondent of 
the London Economist the _ in- 
increase in food and 
ranged from 50 to 300 
Shoes, soaps, under- 
-existent. 
lived in 


there 


prices 
clothes 
per cent, 
garments, ete., are non 


Families which have 





Eastern Poland for decades have 
been ripped up and sent to 
forced labor camps as distant as 
Siberia. This curred last 
winter, the coldest Poland has 
suffered in a hundred years. Onc 
eye-witness, only a few months in 
Washington, reports that he saw 
2,000 trucks, a j I WI1t! ti ese 
yeasan fan B st 
Litovsk f the 1 era 
ire wl read 30 é elo 
Z. Fr t T na ie- 
pol it I ally 
9) t out ile » were 
Ss a n ) oO ' e- 
collar groups, 

those who were known a 

rank and file Socialists, trade 
Inior t and cleri sé 

ll as Catholic 


have forgotten the distinction between 





stone of great music is found in 
the dance, not in mathematical 
formulae,—a fact which Beet- 
hoven was probably the last to 
realize. 

Much clap-trap has been writ- 


ten about jazz in the past years. 
Lately a very vocal group has 
made a concerted dash back to 


the womb of jazz, raising a great 
over the “real” blues and 
setting up as criteria the improvi- 
satory 
musicians whom they never heard. 

It is true that without a feeling 
and @ knowledge of the blues, one 
cannot understand jazz. But this 
music of a folk has moved and 
developed since the days of Buddy 
Bolden and Bunk Johnson. 

If jazz can only be considered 
in retrospect, it is an art deader 
than the out-of-tune orchestras of 
Mozart’s day. Hard, classic jazz 
may be found on the old records, 
but if the modern product is of 
value only as it approximates the 
early period, there is no evolution 
in form or content—only in in- 
strumental virtuosity. 

I am all for the blues, but I 
hold strongly that in the integra- 
tion of the old and the growth 
towards the new, jazz will re- 
create the larger forms and re- 
vitalize music. This implies no 
brief for the musical abortions 
of such facile young men as Ray- 
mond Scott. The best pioneer may 
be found in Ellington’s 
Many will disagree 
with me here; it would be sorry, 
indeed, if this were not so. 

As for my anti-intellectualist 
temper—the term is self-explana- 
tory. This reviewer solemnly 
promises that no mention of our 
zeitgeist, no helpings of two-for- 
a-nickel sociology will be used to 
garnish this column. Such preten- 
tiousness more often: than not 
shows up its perpetrator. 

And from here to the records. 


to-do 


abilities of semi-legendary 


Sepia 


Pa rorama, 


At Palace 





Con- 


“City for 
moves to the popular price 
Palace this week. 


James Cagney in 
quest” 








men; more recently the roles have 
been reversed, and we have the 
female impersonator. Sometimes 
the wig is triumphantly whipped 
off at the end, so that the 
tounded audience may behold the 
woman is a man; in “Charley’s 
Aunt” we are in on the secret 
from the first. Lord Bab’s des- 
perate efforts to escape the conse- 
quences of his disguise give the 
play comic business that climaxes 
when the man thinks his garter is 
open and straps the “aunt’s” leg 
to his own. 

There is not a single allusion 
in “Charley’s Aunt” to events of 
its day; this gives it a timeless- 
ness, so that it comes across as 
fresh apd innocent entertainment 
Jose Ferrer does a rip-roaring job 
as Lord “Charley’s Aunt” Bab- 
berley. The whole cast is lively 
and gay and giddy. Anyone that 


as- 


has ever been to college, or had 
an aunt, or played a practical 
joke, or laughed at one, will 





















tire his rib muscles laughing at 
this classic of farces, “Charley’s 
Aunt.” 

AND THE DUMB SHALL 

TALK 

“JOHNNY BELINDA.” By EIl- 

mer Harris. At the Belasco. 

There were profound possibi ili- 
ties in this drama of a deaf-mute 
£ eirl to whon mn young woman- 
bead. come awakening and love. 
Alas, they went astray amidst the 
morass of mei dramatic stock 
material the playwrig! pulled 
from the theatrical grab-bag: the 
mortgage, the bully, the baby, the 
greedy villain (in the first of the 
ten scenes, then forgotten); the 
erist-mill seduction, the shot-eun 
revenge, and all. Add to these 
assembled odds and ends char- 
acters that do not throb as 
humans, but move in wooden re- 
sponse to the trite situation, and 
it is easy to understand why the 





not 


















a i? Of a lew minor 
pi ffective ¢ ting is 
t] raig as the deaf- 

di fe on backward 
Prince Edward -Island justified 
her nickname, the Dummy—until 
a young doctor brought methods 
of teaching her. Then her joy 
radiates in gestures—until she 
has the audience talk through in- 
termission in sign languave. 
Here was the chance: had_ the 
author tre iced her psychology, or 
shown how humans with speech 
and hearing seem, in their busy 
affairs and self-importan to 
a deaf-mute, a worth-wl study 
might have graced the stage. 
There is a hint of the process in 
De la Ms ae moving “Memoirs 
of a Midget.” But in her reac- 
tion to rae, motherhood, threat- 


3elinda re- 
nothing 


ened loss of her son, 
veals nothing different, 


8. G. DeSYLVA PRESENTS 
WILLIAM VERA VICTOR 


GAXT wa" ZORINA: MOORE 





IRENE BORDONI 
A AND A STELLAR CAST OF 100 an 
¥ Music and lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN’ 
Book by MORRIE RYSKIND 
W. 45 St. Evs. 8:30 
IMPERI (Air-Conditioned) 
Matinees Tuesday 


(Election Day), 
Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 











This 
Tonight: 


Afternoon: 


Poker Game, 


( MATINEE TODAY, 2:30 — TONIGHT, 8:30 
a S. HUROK presents 


<< BALLET RUSSE 


de MONTE CARLO 


Les Sylphides 


The New Yorker, The Nutcracker 
EV INCL. SUN. $1.10 to $3.85 
MATS. SAT. & SUN., $1.10 to $2.75 


Bist St. Thea. cree e355 


Petrouchka, Gaite Parisienne 











—SAM H. 








with ERNEST 
TRUEX 


LYCEUM, 45th St. E. 


HARRIS presents 
the New Comedy Hit 


‘George Washington Slept Here’ 
by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & MOSS HART 
JEAN 


DIXON 


of B’way — Mats. Tues. (Ele 





DUDLEY 
DIGGES 


ction Day). Wed., Sat 





> 





OLSEN and JOHNS 


“Another riotous evening. 


WI) NTER GARDEN 





SON’sS N 





The folks were boisterously happy.” 


B’way & 50th St. — 
Mats. Sat 


Vo 


—Mantle, News 
Evenings 8:39. 


$1.10 - $2.20 





and Wed., 





"ESCAPE" WITH SHEARER- 
TAYLOR AT MUSIC HALL 
With astar-studded cast headed 
by Norma Shearer and Robert 
Taylor, the screen -version of 
Ethel Vance’s thrilling best-sel- 
ler novel “Escape” is now in its 


world premiere showing at the 
Radio City Music Hall. 
Miss Shearer and Taylor will 


be supported by a cast which in- 


cludes: Nazimova, star of the 
stage and the silent screen; Con- 
rad Veidt, star of European 
films; Albert and Elsa Basser- 
man, Felix Bressart, Philip Dorn, 
Bonita Granvill, Blanche Yurka, 
and Edgar Barrier. 

“Escape” will mark the return 


of Nazimova to the screen after 
an absence of nearly fifteen years. 
The film will be the first talking 
picture for the celebrated actress. 
Along with “Escape” the Music 
Hall is presenting on its stage a 
new dance and music spectacle 
produced by Russell Markert, 
with settings by Nat Karson 


a 
“CITY FOR CONQUEST" 
TOPS FILM BILL AT RKO 
Jimmy Cagney goes 
in “City For Conquest” at 
Manhattan, Bronx and West- 
chester neighborhood theatres 
this week on a new double feat- 
ure program that includes “Ar- 
gentine Nights,” a swing comedy 
with the Ritz Brothers and the 
Andrews Sisters. Not since the 
days when he first gained prom- 
inence as a tough guy has Cagney 
had a chance to hold a girl ten- 
derly in his arms and promise to 
lay the world at her feet. 
The James Cagney-Ann Sheri- 
dan co-starring drama is also at 





romantic 
RKO 


the Palace, teamed with the first 
Broadway showing of “Slightly 
Tempted,’ a new comedy with 


Hugh Herbert, Peggy Moran and 
Johnny Downs. 





Philharmonic-Symphony 
Programs at Carnegie Hall 
John Barbirolli, Conductor 
afternoon, Nov. 3, at 
from 3 to 4:30 
p. m. E.S.T. over CBS network). 
Soloist: Eugene List, pianist.— 
“Pinocchio” Overture, Toch (1st 
time in New York); Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 in C minor, Rach- 
maninoff; Symphony No. 5 in B- 
flat m: jor, Se hubert, “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Thursday evening, Nov. 7, at 


Sunday 
3 (Broadcast 





8:45, and Friday afternoon, Nov. 
8, at 2:30.—A “Faust” Overture, 
Wagner; Symphony in B-flat 


Chausson; Symphony No. 
minor, Tschaikowsky. 


RHUMBA RENDEZVOUS 


The Havana-Madrid, acknowl- 


major, 
4in F 





edged rendezvous of rhuma ad- 
dicts, will innovate a weekly 
Rhumba Contest this Sunday, 
Nevember 2nd . open to Got- 
ham’s outstanding Rhumba 
Teams, both professional and 
amateur, At the conclusion of the 
Nanygo revue, “Sensemaya,” Es- 
tela and Pano, world’s foremost 
rhumba team will give a cham- 


and will then 
who 
chal- 


pionship exhibition, 


introduce the contest: 


ill vie for the 


le ger. 


ints 


title of 





deeply moving. It was fair of 
the judge to dismiss her case at 
the close; equal justice would do 
the same with the play. ... 


At Loew’s State 








Richman is one of the two 
the State this 


Be 
Harry 
of headliners at 

week. 





EMBASSi NEWSREEL THEAS. 

Quentin Reynolds, war corres- 
pondent in London, acts as com- 
mentator and contributes the ef- 
fectiveness of the subject, with 
calm and clear narration. One is 
made to feel the stark reality of 
the tragedy as the droning planes 
come over, searchlights and guns 
go into action and the R.A.F. 
flies to defense. Later the firemen 
and cleanup squads go to their 
heavy hearted tasks. As the deb- 
bris is cleared away Londoners 
emerge next morning from their 
shelters and once again resume 
their daily tasks. 

This is a vigil film of true life 
and courage no one should miss. 

Supplementing this film short 
is the latest news from the four 
corners of the Globe. 


"THE MARK OF ZORRO” 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 





The 20th Century-Fox modern 
production of “The Mark of Zor- 
ro,” starring Tyrone Power in 
the colorful title role, is the 
screen feature this week at the 
Roxy Theatre. 

The Roxy stage presentation 
features Low, Hite and Stanley 
Frank Gaby, The Hudson Won- 





ders, the Ben Yost Singers, the 
Gae Foster Girls and Paul Ash 
with the Roxy Theatre. 
“LONDON CAN TAKE IT" 
FEATURED AT ALL 

The stirring short subject 
“Londo » It” is featured 
at all Newsreel The- 
itres this This 10 minute 
reel shows the drama of London’s 
lefense i nightly bombing 

air raiders and 
tresses morale and un- 





daunted behavior of 


tion of the 


the popula- 


> city. 











MONIC— 


HON Y* 





: Prenar 


BA RBIROLLI, 





Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
EUGENE LIST, Pianist 


Soloist: 
rOCH: “Pinocchio” Overture 
RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No.2 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 5 in 
B flat major 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: 

Espagnole” 
Tickets: 50c, $1.00, $1.25, 
Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway 


“Capriccio 


$1.50 
Piano) 
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Charlie Chaplin The cecal DICTATOR 





Can Hitler Break British Morale? SEE 


“LONDON CAN TAKE IT!” 


“Most exciting motion picture short I have ever seen.””-—Winchell 


PLUS—42 WORLD NEWS EVENTS 


ENBASS Y 


50th St. & Radio City ® 46th St.& B’way ® 72nd St. & B’way @ Newark 


NEWSREEL 
THEATRES 








in Mn 





in his rew comedy @ 


AA | itil | 


Released thru Un 
CONTINUOUS 


DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. yas Sunday) 
CAPITOL Prk er ag 5 P.M. Orch. & Bale. 7 (Sat., 
Sun. 1. Before 3 P.M.), After 5 P.M. Orch. 
Broadway & 5list St. and Sale $1.10 (Saturday, Sunday & Holidays 
Atte } P.M.). Midnight Show Every Night. 


All prices include tax. 


MIDNITE SHOW TONITE) 
ASTOR, 


rices: its. 75c,§ $1.1 Eves. at 8:45, $1.10, 

Broadway & 45th St, $1.65, 32 0 Extra Mi inight Show Saturday & 
> P.M. Sunday (also Saturday, Sun. & Holiday 

Mats.) 7oce, 85 10, $1.65. Prices include tax. 
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TYRONE POWER 


in the exciting 


The Mark 


of 


ZORRO 


LINDA DARNELL 
BASIL RATHBONE 
* PLUS BIG STAGE SHOW * 


ROXY 2 


7th AVE. & 60th ST. 


with 


Be Any Day 
to 1 P.M. 


Sees 1h 














RA DI 7) C ae 
mos ome 





Escape 


NORMA SHEARER 
ROBERT TAYLOR 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 


\ “MAGAZINE RACK”—the fifth 
he lition of this popular show 


atizi in melody-filled 

ix famous magazines. 
rehestra under the 
» Rapee. 
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TWO NEW HITS } 


JAMES CAGNEY 
‘NN SHERIDAN 


: 

‘a 

“CHT for CONQUEST” | 
| 

| 





ist N. Y. Showing 


Plus 


HUGH HERBERT in 
“SLIGHTLY TEMPTED” 


sPALACE tit? 




















THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrica] Department, 
7 Bast 15th Street, New Yerk. 
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SDF News 





NATIONAL 
LARGE quantities of leaflets “Why the Masses Will Vote 


for Roosevelt and Wallace,” 


written by Algernon Lee, 


were distributed through the country. Thousands of these 


leaflets were used in 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelph 
Smaller quantities { 
in many otheyY citi 

August Claes 
S.D.F. campaig ’ 
delphia on Sunday, Nov. ord. 
8:30 p. m., in the Workmen’ 
Circle Labor Lyceum, 415 South 
19th St. He will also open the 
season’s program at the Debs 
School on Friday, Noy. 15th, with 
a lecture on “The Democratic 
Way of Life.” 

NEW YORK CITY 

“T am very grateful,” was the 
expression President Roosevelt in 
a telegram to Joseph Goldberg, 
organizer of the Isidore Cohen 
Furriers Branch of the S.D.F., 
in response to a message from 
the branch repudiating the Com- 
munist - Republican endorsement 
of the Fur Workers Union, C.1.0 
for Willkie. 

The Social Democratic Furrie 
have been carrying on a .splendi 
campaign for Roosevelt and Wal- 
lace and the A.L.P. ticket. 


order¢ 





’s and towns. 





ns speaks at a 








} 
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At the last meeting of the 
City Central Committee, Harry 
Begoon, a member of the Amal- 
gamated Cooperative Houses 
Branch, was suspended from 
membership in the S.D.F. for six 
months for conduct injurious to 
the S.D.F. 


The City Central Committee 

mect Wednesday, Nov. ; 
8:30 p. 
{-together and supper at the 
Amalgamated Cooperative Houses 
Brancn on Friday evening Novy. 
8th, 6:30 p. m., at Shifre’s Tea 
Room, 3975 Sedgwick Ave. Reser- 
vations, 75 cents each. For reser- 
vations, write to Morris 
3975 Sedgwick Ave. 











Slavin, 


Social and Card Party of the 
Mid-Bronx granch, Saturday, 
Nov. 2, at their headquarters, 40 
West Burnside Ave. Refresh- 
ments and enterainment. 

Executive Committee of the 
Mid-Bronx Branch meets Mon- 





‘aNncisco, 
ia, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles. 


San Fi 


Milwaukee, Boston, 





day, Nov. 4, 8:50 p. m., at head- 


quarters. 


Cloakmak Branch gathering 
und juncl 1 « Saturday, Nov 
Sea 1., at Hotel Diplomat. 


The Midtown Cutters Branch 
will hold their third annual ball 
on Saturday, Nov. 16, at the 
Mecca Temple, 55th St., between 
6th and 7th Aves, Two prominent 
orchestras, namely, Dick Mess- 
ners’ origi band and Frank 
Padilla’s Cuban Conga Band. The 
admission is 75 cents. Tickets 
may be obtained in the City 


Office. 






Coming Events 
December 23—S.D.F. Theatre 
Benefit, Jewish Art Theatre. 
Maurice Schwartz and Company 
in “Sender Blanch,,’ a play by 
Sholom Aleichem. 
April 26 — Fifth 
ball and concert at the 
McAlpin. 
New Jersey 
Banner campaign meetings at 
Paterson and Newark within the 
past few days were addressed by 
Morris Waldman and _ Passaic 


anniversary 
Hotel 









couty candidates — and Sam 
Schorr of the I.L.G.W.U. and I. 
Levin-Schatk Both audiences 
were enthusiastic for Roosevelt 





and Wallace. 
50% Jobless May Be 
Absorbed by Defense 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—It is 
expected by Administration econ- 
national defense 
reduce the number 
from 9,000,000 to 
1,500,000 by July 1. 
Gradual 


iat that th 
Omists That the 


program will 
of jobless 

expansion of industry 
more than 
next ten 
mobilization of the 
National Guard plus the selective 
draft is expected to ac- 
1,000,000 re- 


1 unemployment. 


will provide jobs for 
3,000,000 men in the 


months, and 


service 


uunt for anothe: 
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The all-family laxative 


Some laxatives may be effective, others may 
‘be mild, some may be good for children, others 
for grown-ups, some may be good for the 
summer, others for the winter. But there is 
one laxative that combines all those qualities. 


It is pleasant, gentle, 
it may be taken any 


mild, effective, and 
day of the year by 


every member of the family, young or old. 


Keen Regular with 


EX-LAX 





THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











The best way to underwrite pre- 
vailing union wages is to patron- 
ye only those firms that display 
he union label, shop card, and 
outton. 








WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100° Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

apply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 


Ask for booklet 62 








Columbia Tea Co. 





irder from your grocer this famous 
Russian tea known to millions as 
“SWEF.TOLUCH.NEF TFA” 











Phone, DRydock 4-8100 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 


80 DELANCEY STREET 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
New York 
° 


Office Hours: 
Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday 9 A. M. to 9 P.M. | 





Sunday 9 A. M. to 7 P.M. 





UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 


UNION, Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. 


Executive Board 


meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, President; 


Harry Goft, Sec’y-Treasurer. 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ 
Ave., New York City; ALg. 46727. 


UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 96—5th 


Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 


New York City; TOmpkins Square 6-5400. 


agers: Abraham Miller, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Man- 





NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 


Bart Doody, Treasurer. 





OINT BOARD DxESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 


York City; 
Joint Board meets every 
St. 


LOngecre 5-5100 


Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 40th 
Julius Hochman, General Manager; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-lreasurer. 





¥ ADIES’ GARMEN1] WORKERS’ UNION, 
David Dubinsky, President. 


WaAtkins 9-6868. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
3 West 16th Street, New York City: 





ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
WIs. 7-8011 
Harry Shapiro, Pres.; Isadore 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec 


Nagler 


Boad ; 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 60 W. 35th St; 


Executive Board meets every Thursday at the office of the Union 
Mar.-Sec’y;: 
Moe Diamond, 


Megr.; 
Board. 


Asst. 
Exec. 


Stolberg, 
Chairman, 


Louis 





WN ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Local 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, SPring_7-4548; uptown 


office, 30 W 37th St., WIs. 7-1270 


Manager, N. Spector; Secretary-Treas., Alex Rose; Organizers, I. 
Goodman, Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Executive Board, Morris 
Sau! Hodos 


Mendelowitz, M - : 
Rosenblatt; Secretary of Executive Board 


Executive Board meets every Tuesday, 


p.m. 
H. Goldberg, A. 





‘MATECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 
once a month. Local Executive 
5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman 


15th St.; ALg. 
Board 
Secretary-Treasurer 


4-7082. Joint Board meets 
meets every two weeks, Mondays, 





TINDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 62 of I.L.G.W.U., 


873 Broadway, New York City; ALg, 4-1861. 


S. Shore, Manager. 
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ANFRI(AN LABOR 


@ ic 


ell | exw ede: < 


WALLACE 
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TAKE THIS SAMPLE BALLOT TO THE POLLS WITH you 


Penn. Labor Terms 
Lewis Traitor, Will 
Work forNewDeal 


(Continued from Page One) 
gates to the Democratic 
It was Murray who made the nominating speech 
for Wallace at the Chicago Cc ion, and it 
was Murray who introduced 
tial candidate at a big 
ecent visit to Pitts 

Clinton J. Golden 


Steel 


National Convention. 





on his 
urgh 
regional! 

W ork- 
ganizing Committee, 


disagree- 











John L. Lewis 


and to the people of the nat 


point out membership 


m generally tl 
in my judgment, the best interests of the wage 


earners and the common people—the most nu- 


merous group in our nation—will best be served 
by re-electing Franklin Delano Rooseve! » the 
Presidency of the U.S.” 

“In contrast to conditions prevailing unde 
previous administrations,” he continued, “the 
steel workers are today free men-—they are free 
to go to the poll aml without fear or favor 
exercise their inalienable rig] ist their 
ballot according to the dictates of their own 


consciences.” 
Mr. Golden is director of the SWOC North- 


eastern Region, embracing New 








sylvania, West Virginia and Southe Ohio. As 
such, SWOC officials here said, serves as tl 
actual administrator for approximate 200.000 
steel workers 

Statements repudiating Lew and indorsing 
toosevelt have been made by officials of the 


Aluminum Workers, the Flint and Glass Work- 
ers, and other unions affiliated with the CIO. John 
A. Metcalfe, president of the Westinghouse Lo- 





cal No. 601, United Electrical, Rad and Ma 
chine Workers of A ca, { lareest 
] , 
locals ‘ 
ee ; ; 


approximately 10,000 work 

unions 
front 
Hazel- 


was hoisted 


A storm is gathering. In some local 
resolutions were not deemed enough. In 
of one of the SWOC headquarters in 
wood, an effigy of the “turn-coat” 


+} Pe sd 


In the coal fields, miners’ meetil 
and reaffirming the Pi ler 
Roosevelt. There i g marade na 
demands Lewis’ resignation. They even ref 
to the “joker” in his speec! Friday ni 
offering to resign as president of the CIO o1 


and are demanding e resign a 
of the UMWA, from which he draws a salary 


of $25,000 a vear, and a 





nother $25,000 a year in 


expenses, 


“A lot of the locals know that Mr. Lewi 
doesn’t draw any salary from the CIO,” M) 
Fagan, president of Distric 5, aid, “‘and 
they’re esking that he resig a ya nead ¢ 
the UMWA.” Mr. Fagan released a sheaf 
telegrams from loc: demanding hat M 
Lewis eTer down from the nie idey 

It is doubtful if Mr. Lewis could be forced 





out before April, 1942, although his term ex- 

















pires April 1, 1941, because 
toral procedure. He is a candidate for re- 
election but has no oppositic 
Feeling vist running hroug 
the AFL I e. AFL ognize 
the extreme importance of t ri on to 
everything that labor stands for. They also fee 
that Lewis has been obstacle ib react 
Some of the dissa rctic Mr. Lewi 
stems back to the gubernatorial election of 
1938, when Lewis wanted Tom Kenned i! 
for governor against Vis t AFL 
nd the state Democratic orga Zz 
precipitated an unfortunate ! \ onflict 
with disastrous consequence enera 
election when the Republican Party of Mellon, 
Pew and Grundy w { 
John A. Stackhou Pit 
igh Cent La I ? n AFI ff y 
predicted at “if Le ord 
nd remo I f { ( ll 
with the election of P id R eve 
vill be peace betw the CIO 1 AFL within 
thirty da 
“We in tl } 
Mr. Sta 
a i t 
of orga f ) 1 Jo 


identified wit} e f i f De 
in Pennsylvania. W 
1934, the New Deal « i " \ 
they were divided 1938 GOP 
able to ag ( t ] 
New Deal” H 1 

The total effe I 1 
been » g ! et 
effort. TI : 
People are 
as one I 
are de I 
de M 








Roosevelt Halts 
Nation’s Defeatism 


(Continued from Page Five) 
single measure of socialization. 
The New Deal has aided labor to achieve 
which have recognized 
Hitler 


countries. It has 


many rights long been 


in Great Britain, pre 
navian 


Germany and the 
recognized that 





Scand 


the modern state cannot permit millions to starve. 
It has attempted to protect investors against 
outright fraud by smart utility directors and 





to provide decent housing 








for a com} lful of slum dwellers. It 
has made ca ) roads into the field of public 
tilities, so that in a few sections of the United 


4 ; } / a . + hy , ! ’ Teitn 
States it is possible for farmers to buy electricity 


at less than highway robbery rates. 











hese are ortant achievements, because 

the 1 witl conerete needs of human 
‘ings 

Or her hand the roster of what the 

New I is vot accomplished can scarcely be 

re np ne the plague of the twen- 

h centur » debilitate the best that 

n the people. There are millions 


ne men and women who have never known 


job. W here does the 


ot vou 





the meaning of a_ re: 

; lier 
responsibditl 

In the fir 


privat 





instance, it is a confession on the 
that it fulfill 
ts essentia] function. But there is a secondary 
state, and 





enterprise cannot 


part of 

sponsibility which rests with the 
which no government can foreve ignore, 
Either 


ne in the not too distant future the 


these millions get real work, or at some 


government 


es down and is replaced by a new order. 

In the twentieth century, revolutionary move- 
nents which drew their strength from the dis- 
nherited an the uprooted, have led only to the 

umph of totalitari: slavery. On the other 
ind, the effort to solve the problem by make- 

t relorms thou ( ! ‘ oligarchic toes 
as not been much mo successful in the long 


n, (Witness the example of France, which fell 
apart.) 

that although 
revolutionary economic changes are imperative, 


[he paradox lies in the fact 


violent revolution is a social, political and cul 
ral catast h (Germat Italy, and Russia.) 
What t s Soc D ocracy? It is a co 
t { To? lual Cc 
naabili 
\ ! 1 barparism, Only 
to the extent that Roosevelt recognizes that the 
New Deal must still travel far in the direction 
of non-violent cial revolution to attain lasting 
results he a Social Democrat. 


Duce Has 25,000 


Agents in America 


(Continued from Page One) 
} 





\ O} a Volontaria Re 
t I I ecr 
( , 1 OVRA 1 to the 
Ges I I H n! a Se 
Artur Bocch 
I It: ’ here have 
n is e vreau ) ) 
i t r in yt 
anizaile ict ( vhic } 
| Mi Id 
t imerou 








been va ed to al federations bear 
ing’ the } I ) sa ed 
Des} a e greater Major 
Italian-An ssi 
lated, t i im al ai 
tacnme! ! t rl 
o F | ed » th 
it g l -Fascis 100,001 
trong, led by it Carlo Tresca, S 
fino Re i I \ Gulst ve Borge 
Gaetano Salvemini, ¢ lo Sforza, Giuseppe Li 
pis anda T otne \ se Orga Il Mondo, 
fie e! | N Le 
Mrs. Roosevelt 
e © 
Hits Soviets 
(Continued from Page One) 
rgar ATIO { 
The exe ? x yact, a 
he takir I ( 
Balt ( ( 
of ¢ | 
P : \ 
mean \ 
Wh i I S 





ROOSEVEI 


a e 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff 





Marcantonio 
Built Fascist, 
C. P. Machine 


(Continued from Page Two) 





dentally, Pr Har- 
lem Citizens Club which is a 
re tv of eH Hous 
! t ut 0 led Ma? 
io’s wife 

Ma canto i i ) 1 

is a speaker ) Le lo 
Da Vinci Art S Prof. § ‘ 
mini in | itio lefens e- 
port Ita Fascist Act 

1 the U.S is s 
School as : r¢ oO or il 
paganda work | It G 
ernment. Marcantonio ha ilso 
spoke for the Italia “Re 
Cross” the Ethiopian campaign 

Sesides endearing imsel o 
the local ind « = 

oups Marcantinio al s mak 
sure th | e 1 races 
of pov 








If ( 
Msyer. Ga 
the Churecl f our .Lady of ¢ 
Rosary Mia oni s alwa 
pre ! t i ea ‘ 
Ou Lad of Mo ( nel 
B fic i 3 a 
rearm ent and Roosev¢ 
) ( It 
l ) Marea ) eared 
y f to e fa ) 
omn esp 1 Cc 
of two in 
lailies New 
York ind one of the ¢ ipol 
ogists of Italian fas he 
Ur Sta I r 0 
WV ( il i 
20 C4 
gressional district 
Vito Marcantonio doesn't lack 
vigorous ipport Trom the Com- 
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Page Seven 


All Sections of 
N. Y. Labor Back 
N. M. Minkof# 


F M. Minkoff, former 
\ i of the 


Lat Part n in’ Al- 
t candi- 

vho has 

ection of 

A.F.ofL. 


nerican 





Minkoff, wh S ary-treas- 
r of Dress Joint Board of 
he International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, has been in the 
rv g l novement for 


I 1937 e was elected to the 





State Legislature and immediate- 
] ecame ¢ of the most im- 
yrta re ‘ embly. The 
aT first report 


Labor 


nection, 





gniy construt- 


-gislation 





require- 
and to pet t an occupancy 
to Ct tne t st on New 


projects.” 














vs r T 
ising tax sponsored by 
I Viadeck Houses were 
I 39 Governor Lehman ap- 
ited AM ff York 
s Legisla Com- 
ssio 
His record, experience and so- 
$ i ) enthu- 
istic approval from every sec- 
on of the progressive and labor 
noveme! of New York—all 
i e for o yu e—Nathan- 
el M. Min oO go to Al- 
i as Labor’s champion. 


POPEOT A LIF TPA4 ANT 












Buffalo AFL, CIO Endorse 
PLE McFrien for Ooue 


gFPoss 
t a i “t fig- 
o! and 
reta? I: Cour of 
America Labor Party, is 
Coneressial lidate of the 
La I ic Party 
10t } t (Buffalo). 
Hi ‘ is bee ndorsed by the 
Buffalo Federation of Labor, A. 
F f | Railway Brother- 
od Amalgamated Cloth- 
\ } Rad Workers and 
Stier Wot ’ O) zing Com- 
e f the C.1.0O. Hoffman 


if election. 


Ludwig Lore to Speak at 
B'klyn Jewish Center Nov. 4 
“Can Demoer: Survive” will 
g Lore, 
yted colu t authority on 
rr ff . at the Brooklyn 
Cent i357 Eastern Park- 


Monday ov, Novem- 


Book and Writres 


(Continued from Page Two) 

















“THE NEW LEADER 








By Willi Schlamm—— 


Where the News Ends 


“F IFE may be just starting on the planet 
Venus,” Spencer Jones, astronomer royal of 
Great Britain, says in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution which has just been 
issued. That’s what we were told by the New 
York Times last Sunday which knows everything 
except the political leanings of some fellow- 
travelers on its staff. What a solemn occasion! 
Even the oldest columnists do not remember 
having ever witnessed the beginning of life on 
any planet. Thus, this writer feels obliged to 
live up to that rare event, and since a planet 
which for quite a few years has been acquainted 
with the routine of life seldom listens to a 
columnist’s advices, he is anxious to give them 
to a planet which is just starting that business. 
My dear Venus, think it over before it is too 
late! At the start, you see, life seems to be quite 
amusing; but then, at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, it secretes newspapers, C.I.0O. bosses, elec- 
tion campaigns, poison ivy, rush hours and, alas, 
intellectuals. Think it over, Venus! But should 
you insist, stubbornly, on taking that chance, 
then, at least, weigh some warnings coming from 
a planet which a couple of billion years ago 
made the same mistake. 


Hypocritically 
noble pur- 


oe WARE of the inventors! 


hiding their real aims behind 


poses, these chaps produce torturing gadgets 
which make us so thoroughly regret that the 


began on our earth, once upon 
a time. They invented, for instance, the radio. 
And while, a few decades ago, Caruso could be 
heard by five or six thousand people at the most, 
last week thirty millions couldn’t help but listen 
to John L. Lewis. 

Beware of the intelligent mind! 
on long enough, on any planet, animals feel some- 
how fed up with the obvious truth, show a strange 
lust for complicated lies, and call it “an intelli- 
gent mind.” A brontosaurus certainly did not 
jump into fire when he wanted to take a bath. 
Came the intelligent mind, and now Mr. H. G. 
Wel's propagandizes an alliance with Stalin in 
order to make the English world safe for de- 
mocracy. 

Beware of curiosity! Once upon a time, peoples 
beeame curious on our planet and wanted to 
know. What is going on in the hamlet behind 
the hills. Came the newspapers, and now we are 
not only told what happens on Venus (who 
cares?) but also about the opinions Mrs. Soandso, 
speaker at yesterday’s luncheon of the ‘Demo- 
eratic Women’s Club for the Defense of Culbert- 
son Traditions in Contract Bridge, Ine.,” has 
formulated against Professor Einstein, psycho- 
analysis, and the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. 


entire business 


When !ife goes 


Beware of printing machinery alltogether! As 
long as the men you will have to bear, dear 
Venus, must write each single copy of their poems 
or novels or columns with their clumsy fingers, 
they’ll take the trouble in the most urgent cases 
only—when, if they couldn’t express themselves, 
they would just have to die from sheer distress. 
Once the printing process is invented, my poor 
neighbor planet, it goes on and on and on. And 
then there remains only one remedy: to pay all 
these writers and poets and journalists just as 
long as they don’t write a single line and to let 
them pay heavily for everything they want to 
see printed; thus, merely the most necessary 
things would be published and less of it, anyway. 


EWARE of election campaigns and all dis- 

cussion. After some billions of years, our 
unfortunate planet at last discovered that debates 
are the most dependable means of totally be- 
fuddling and confusing the issues involved. There 
is only one thing worse than an election cam- 
paign—and that is the suppression of election 


campaigns. You see, how difficult life is when it 


has once started, sister. 

3eware of hurry, speed, and efficiency of an) 
kind! The necessary result ef all that would be 
Venus-ian Prussians. Although the airplane un- 
deniably affords passage from London to Berlin 
in two hours—who wants te be in Berlin, any- 
way? When on our planet, for the first time, 
somebody landed with an airplane in Greenland, 
the Eskimos, people of true culture, asked 
amazed what this gadget is for. So the pilot- 
explorer told them: “That’s how we save time. 
While it took us, a few years ago, seven hours 
to get by train from Hamburg to Berlin, it is 
only one now by vlane.” “And what are you 
doing with those saved six hours?” asked the 
wise Eskimos. There is no answer to that ques- 
tion, sister. So be on guard! 

3eware of sociologists, novelists, and profes- 
sional liberals! Sociologists are men who are 
paid to discover that the cause of poverty is too 
small an income. Novelists are men who use 
that startling discovery to write fiction. Pro- 
fessional liberals are frustrated novelists. All 
three categories show up unavoidably, if and 
when life on a planet lasts long enough to be- 
come dull. 

There are so many items of life you should 
be warned against, dear Venus, that even a decent 
columnist feels tempted to write a novel—and 
that is certainly the last thing he should do. 
Seen from the earth, sister, you look like a par- 
ticularly bright Live up to that notion! 
Think it over! 


star. 





etlers 


To the Edito 





Asks Defeat of Tammany’s 


Attempt to Destrov “PR” 


From LUDWIG H. GERBER 
To the Editor: 


In the tumult and the shouting of the Presidential cam- 
paign, local issues of this election have been completely 
obscured. The local issue, of paramount importance to the 


New York City electorate, is the referendum 


r 





Editorials Stimulate 
His Thinking 

From DAVID ZERIBE 
President, Seattle City Counc 
To the Editor: 


il. 


I receive numerous publications, 


both daily and weekly, and 
frank to tell you that I alw: 
look forward to the receipt 
your paper. 


for the repeal While my opinions may not 


am 
ys 
of 


al- 


of Proportional Representation. “P.R.” may be lost by 


default because of the lack of 
suflicient knowledge of the sub- 
ject by Mr. and Mrs. Voter. 

Under Tammany’s scheme, we 
go back to elections by districts, 
whereby the Councilmanic candi- 
date in each district who receives 
the most votes is elected. With 
three parties running candidates, 
the vote in each district may be 

‘so divided that though the Demo- 
crats only receive 35% of the vote 
in each district, they still would 
elect 100°% of the Council. Under 
this system, the majority of the 
people in the city may not have 
a single representative and Tam- 
many, since it received the most 
votes in cach district, yet only 
35 of the total vote in the city, 
would control the entire Council. 

This was the case in the old 
Board of Aldermen. Only occa- 
sionally was anyone but a Demo- 
crat elected, yet the other par- 
ties got a good percentage of the 
vote. The result was that the 
Aldermen never did anything but 
obey the dictates of the machine, 
while they received salaries of 
$5,000 per year. 

The new Council has operated 
differently. Although still con 
sisting of a majority of Demo- 
crats, the minority—Republicans, 
Laborites and Independents—oc- 
cupy at least a third of the mem- 
bership. These members act as 
a brake on political action. By 





introducing bills of merit, they 
force the other members into a 
position where they must take 
some beneficial action or be shown 
up to the people. 

“PLR.” has proven more eco- 
nomical to the city. Under the 
district system, there would be 
more Councilmen and more $5,000 
salaries—another reason why the 
political machine would like to 
get back to the old system. 

“PR.” was adopted along with 
the new New York City charter 
in 1937. It was carried as a sepa- 
rate referendum question by an 
overwhelming vote. It has demon- 
strated its vast superiority over 
the old This year the 
tremendous increase in registra- 
tion indicates that the Inde- 
pendents are again exercising the 
greatest of all rights and _ privi- 
leges granted to a citizen by a 
democracy—the right to vote. I 
am sure that if they are made 
aware of the attempt being made 
to frustrate good government 
here in New York City by the 
repeal of “P.R.,” they will not 
forget that after they have voted 
their President they 
should go to the top of the ma- 
chine and vote “No” on the propo- 
sition as to whether or not Pro- 
portional Representation should 
be repealed and the old machine- 
political district sys- 


system. 


choice for 


dominated 
tem restored. 


Hallgren for Willkie: An Item 
For the Political Psychiatrist 


From HARVEY WILSON 


To the Editor: 


Strange politics are made by strange people. The latest 
political case history is the statement by Mauritz Hallgren, 
well-known “former” radical, in support of Wendell Willkie 
beeause a “vote for Candidate Roosevelt is a vote for dic- 
tatorship, not in some foreign country, but right here in 


the United States.” 


Back in the early days of the New Deal, Mr. Hallgren 
wrote a book called “Seeds of Revolt,” which trumpeted 


rrrevolution. All over the coun- 
try, he said, people were ready 
for revolt, and all that was neces 
sary was a strong, determined 
radical party. Mr. Hallgren’ 


peringrinations continued int 
Trotsky Defense Commission, but 
at a strategic pull 
out and wrote an attack against 
Trotsky which was widely cire 
lated by the Stalinists. 
But he was even too mu 
“Marxist” for them. In a late: 


moment he 


‘ 








yulled 


wok called the “Tragic Fallacy, 


Hallgren attacked collective st 
curitvy—as well as isolationism 

ecu use illy nilly our capitalist 
ystem forced us into war and 
nothir could stop It. The world 


line-up Was seen mechanically as 


¢ 


small groups of men in various 
cour es scheming for war and 
tooling th vast Majority of the 
people. Mr Hallgren’s tenure on 
“Nation’ vas marked | 


ways coincide with your editorial 
opinions, I always appreciate its 
contents. They are an intellectual 
tonic to me. 





All Through 
History, Isolated 


Democracies Lost 


From JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
To the Editor: 

Isolation leads to the destruc- 
tion of democracy. In a tremen- 
dously powerful prophecy—by F. 
H. Cramer in the October “Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas,” 
published at City College—the 
path to the conquest of one of 
the world’s greatest democracies 
is traced. 

The dictator moves with pro- 
tests of peace, then the cry that 
the others are then 
blitzkrieg without declaration of 
war—until one by one all the 
little nations are devoured. 

Meantime the one biggest de- 
mocracy holds to isolation, then 
appeasement. The rich vote down 
more taxes; the poor refuse to let 
relief money be used for defense. 
Fifth columnists, pacifists, and 
fools drown the warning 
until the dictator is ready—and 
the last democracy falls. 

Then—Notes show that this is 
not a prophecy, but the exact 
story of Athens in the 4th cen- 
tury B.C. until it is crushed by 
Philip “the Great” of Macedon 
The warning voice is that of 


whose speeches are 


aggressors, 


cries, 


Demosthenes, 
quoted verbatim (and might have 
von used verbatim by Lewis 
Mumford!) until Demosthenes 
commits suicide to escape the 
tyrant’s vengeance. 

The parallel with today’s events 
and a sharp warn- 


Hegel la- 


is astounding 


ing to our democracy. 





mented that history proves one 
thing: man’s unwillingness to 
learn anything from it. 

It is almost incredible how ex- 
actly history is driving the same 
path to democracy’s ruin. 
simha vl ‘vulea deter- 
minism. 

Now Mr. Hallgren pulls out of 
these las few years of semi- 
ODSCUrILY to Roose velt for 
dictatorial aims. I do not know 
or understand M Haligren’s 
motivation, | merely submit the 
record as part of ow sycho 
pathology of polit 


| Editorials 


HEN some time ago we characterized John 

L. Lewis as the generalissimo of the Fifth 
Column in American labor, we were suspected 
of exaggeration. Mr. Lewis has now supplied 
the final evidence. His radio address last Friday 
evening denouncing President Roosevelt and 
urging American workers to vote for Wendell 
L, Willkie completely exposed his true character 
as the spokesman of the Moscow-Berlin-Rome 
Axis.in American trade unionism. 

Lewis’ radio address discloses beyond doubt 
that he follows the Communazi line and that 
while it need not be charged that he is actually 
in the pay of Stalin and his allies, Hitler and 
Mussolini, he could not possibly have done a 
better job for them than he did last Friday 
evening if he had received a mountain of gold 
in compensation. 

Is it mere coincidence that while the honest 
trade unionists in the C.I.0., representing the 
overwhelming majority of the members of that 
organization, have loudly and clearly repudi- 
ated Lewis, the Communist-controlled C.I.O. 
unions and their Stalinist leaders have enthusi- 
astically approved his diatribe against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? 

Every falsehood that Lewis uttered against 
the President and the course he urged the 
American workers to take in this election were 
copied directly from the pages of the Com- 
munazi press. The fact that Lewis wrapped 
himself in the American flag while perform- 
ing his stiletto act was part of the familiar 
Communazi_ stage-setting and added to the 
venality and treachery of the performance. 

It is not necessary for our purpose of 
pillorying him before the decent public opinion 
of this country as a traitor to democracy and 
to the cause of American labor to determine 
with exactitude the moment when Lewis entered 
the service of the Communazis. That he is in 
their service, that the things he says and does 
coincide with the purpose of the totalitarian 
dictators of destroying the unity and morale 
of this country, preparatory to inflicting upon 
it the fate visited upon France and other vie- 
tims, is discernible with crystal clarity from his 
address of last Friday, 

The immediate job assigned to Lewis in that 
address was to help undermine the confidence 
which the workers of America have in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Communazi "Dope" 

It was with this immediate aim in view that 
Lewis piled up his mountain of falsifications 
taken directly from the Communist and Hitlerite 
campaiga books. And like the political charlatan 
he is, he began by falsifying his own authority 
to speak for the workers of America. Lewis 
actually had the temerity to assert that he was 


FOR AMERICA’S SAFETY 


E. weré of course glad to learn Thursday night that orders 

for 12,000 more planes are being placed here by the 
British government and that priorities will pretty surely be 
This means that the Royal Air 
Force will be able to replace its losses and even to go on 
gaining strength relatively to the Germans. 

Frankly, however, we Americans have as yet no occasion 


granted to these orders. 


the spokesman of “one-fourth” of the total 
population of the country. Repudiated by his 
own miners and by every important organiza- 
tion in the C.I.0., supported only by a hired 
gang of paid press-agents, a miserable group 
of hirelings dependent upon his bounty, and 


by the Communist conspirators in the C.L.O. 
ranks with whom he has been working hand 
in glove for years to promote his personal 


ambitions, Lewis dared to suggest to his 
radio audience that he was the spokesman of 
America’s workers. That was the impression 
he sought to convey, even though he hastened 
to add that in taking his stand with Browder, 
Weir, Girdler, Coughlin et al.; he spoke only 
as an individual. The more than usual clownish 
pomposity with which he spoke served to 
accentuate the outburst of Gargantuan laughter 
that swept the ranks of labor when he con: 
eluded his address—laughter coupled with 
nausea. In his own state, Pennsylvania, the 
stronghold of the United Mine Workers, the 
workers have been hanging him in effigy as a 
turn-coat and traitor, 

And, indeed, human language is inadequate 
to characterize Lewis’ betrayal. The turn- 
coat who lied to the American people by 
claiming to speak for one-quarter of the popu- 
lation of this country, had the gall to accuse 
President Roosevelt of staging a Hitler plebi- 
scite in this election. This, if you please, from 
a man who is the ally and hero of the Stalinists, 
from a man who for years has been running 
the United Mine Workers as his private empire. 
This from a man who has been running the 
C.1.0. as if he were its ezar and dictator. This 
from a man known to all schooled trade 
unionists as a vindictive, ruthless despot who 
does not brook the slightest disagreement, who 
lives on Hitler plebiscites. 

Satan in Pulpit 

We have long known the story of Satan 
excoriating sin, but on Friday evening Lewis 
re-enacted the spectacle. The man known to 
multitudes for his almost pathological craving 
for power and willing to descend to the lowest 
depths to achieve it, accused President Roose- 
velt of the very same sin—the man who has 
used the constitutional power vested in him 
by the people to promote the interests of the 
people and nothing else. 

When, may we ask, has Lewis held as free 
an election in the United Mine Workers and in 
C.1.0. as the people of this country will have 
on November 5? Never! Lewis knew he was 
lying when he made his crack concerning next 
Tuesday’s vote. He lied brazenly, consciously. 
It was part of the job he performed for the 
Communazis in that shameless radio address 
of last Friday. He has made falsification his 


to throw out our chests and brag aboui wnat we are doing 
to help the British stand up against their enemy and ours. 


These planes, like the ones already delivered, are being 
paid for cash down, at prices that leave a good margin to 


the manufacturers. However sweeping the priorities granted, 


it only means that they will the sooner get into action in a 
fight that must be fought if we are to have time to prepare J 
for possible direct attack. There is nothing generous or 
heroic in all this. It is just plain common sense. 

Plain common sense would dictate that, without delay 
and without making any fuss about it, we release two or 
three dozen Flying Fortresses for British use. 
those stréngly armed long-range bombers get into action 
over there, the less is the likelihood that we shall ever need 
The British defense is also our defense, 
and the best defense is attack. With such bombers as these 
Hitler and Mussolini can be hit hard right where they live. 


them on this side. 





POLITICS AND PROSPERITY 


HE masses will prove themselves very naive and very 

short of memory if they allow their votes to be influenced 
by Republican talk of bringing back prosperity by setting 
business management free from the “‘fetters’ of the New 
The best they could reasonably expect would be a 
short period of the feverish activity of the Coolidge years 
and a quick relapse into the conditions that prevailed while 


Deal. 


Hoover was in the White House. 


There was perhaps—we may even say probably—an 
element of normal recovery in the up-swing of industrial 
activity from 1933 till 1937. That is to say, auch a move- 
ment might have been expected after three and a half years 
Judging by the course of previous 
business cycles, however, the recovery would not have been 
At least a part of it may be credited to New 
In so far as this recovery was due to the 
normal workings of the capitalist system, the same must be 
1937-°38. The critics of the New 


Deal cannot be permitted to make fish of one and fowl of 


of deep. depression. 


so strong. 
Deal legislation. 


true of the recession in 


the other. 


What may be said without a ‘‘perhaps’’ is that, even if 
the recovery had been altogether independent of the legis- 
lation of that period, no normal capitalist recovery would 
have brought such benefits to the working pepole as they 
capitalism, the alternate 
periods of depression and prosperity meant for the workers 
an alternation between unemployment and overwork, be- 


actually received. Under ‘‘free” 


tween low wages with low cost of living 


balanced by a still larger rise in the necessities of life. Under 
the New Deal in its first period, the recovery brought more 
jobs and higher wages without the evils of overspeeding 
in the shop or skyrocketing of the prices of food, clothing, 


and shelter. 


The recession which began late in 1937 was sharp but 
short—a swift downward sweep for a very few months, 
*followed by a slower and hesitating return to the preceding 
But even at the bottom of that recession, the legal 
limitation of the workweek, together with the power of 
unionism upheld by the Labor Relations Act, protected the 
wage workers and their dependents from the worst effects 
of a slump. Unemployment did not increase nor did wage 
rates fall by any means as much as would have been the 


peak. 


case without such laws. 


Next, there can be no doubt that the second recovery 
within the last two years, even if partly a normal phase of 
the business cycle, and even if strengthened through the last 
year by the demand for war goods, has also been in large 
measure promoted by the federal housing enterprises, by 
public works of the TVA type, and by the increased pur- 
chasing power of the masses resulting from high wages. 


The effect of war orders must not be 


did not begin till late in 1939, it then fell back for a while, 
and only within the last half year has it become a very 
Moreover, it has been largely offset by a loss 


great factor 


The sooner 
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Lewis Is Through! 


instrument and his ideal, for he believes with 
Stalin, Hitler, Goebbels and Mussolini that it 
is possible to achieve power by giving circu- 
lation to monumental lies and repeating them 
often enough. 

Lewis’ entire speech was shot through with 
deliberate lies. He lied when he accused the 
President of the United States cf seeking to 
involve this country in war. This lie was part 
and parcel of the Communazi strategy designed 
to bewilder and confuse the American people, 


to sow fear and distrust among them, and 
thereby render them impotent to resist the 


propaganda and assaults of the totalitarians. 

Lewis did the work of the Moscow-Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis whens he demanded that 
President Roosevelt intervene vow to bring the 
war to an immediate end—while the totali- 
tarians are surfeited with loot and are standing 
victorious on the necks of the peoples of the 
European continent. 

Lewis did the work of the totalitarians when 
he all but urged the millions of young men to 
mutiny against the draft. For what else did 
he have in mind when he accused President 
Roosevelt of playing with the lives of human 
beings for a pastime? What else did he have 
in mind when, echoing the Communist and 
Nazi press, he charged that the President was 
promoting the national defense program solely 
with the aim in view of creating a false 
prosperity? 

Help for Hitler 

What else did he have in mind if not eco- 
nomic appeasement of Hitler when he de- 
manded that the United States adjust its com- 
mercial policies to “the changed rules of inter- 
national commerce,” rules laid down by Hitler? 

What was his glorification of Willkie and of 
his promises if not a repetition of the false- 
hoods uttered in this campaign by the most 
desperate enemies of labor? 


To the Communist Daily Worker, Lewis’ 
speech was “historic.” The Stalinist reptile 
sheet declared that “with Lewis’ scorching 


excoriation of the betrayal of Roosevelt, of his 
adventurous playing with the welfare, lives, 
and peace of the people, a profound assent 
arises fro mthe masses, a deep-voiced ‘Amen’.” 

Stalin and his henchmen cry “Amen” to 
Lewis! They and their Hitlerite allies want 
Roosevelt defeated for reasons known to every 
decent American and every freedom-loving 
man and woman throughout the world. 

“Amen!” cry the enemies of freedom to 
Lewis’ speech. The response of the workers of 
America will be made plain next Tuesday when 
they re-elect Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
consign John L. Lewis to the darkness of 
oblivion where all traitors belong. 
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of export trade directly resulting from the war—a loss which 
began fourteen months ago and has grown with the spread- 


ing of the war to wider areas. 


of evidence, drawn 


Finally, no one should be fooled by the pretense that 
high taxes on corporation incomes drained away surplus 
funds which would otherwise have been invested in launch- 
ing new industries or expanding old ones, or that profits 
have been so reduced by taxation that those who have 
capital do not think it worth while to invest. 


A vast mass 
in part from governmental statistics 


and in larger part from direct study of many hundreds of 
corporation reports, convinces us (and will convince any- 


one who takes the trouble to dig out the facts) that net 


And by 


since. 


The capitalists 


profits in mining and oil production, in manufactures, in 
transportation, public utilities, and service industries, and 
in wholesale and retail trade, were rising for a year before 
the war broke out in Europe and have gone on rising ever 
“net profits,” 
profht that remains after paying interest on bonds and other 
indebtedness and after paying all taxes. 


be it noted, we mean the 


are doing pretty well, thank you. If 


they are loth to invest on a large scale, it is not because 
investment has become either impossible or unprofitable, 
but for quite other reasons. 


And if they wish to wreck the 


New Deal, it is not because the New Deal denies the hope 


of large future profits but because they think—perhaps 
mistakenly—that future profits will be larger still if Labor 
can be brought back to its old servitude. 





and better wages 


they know not what 


American friends. 


“war monger.” That 


overestimated. It situation, giving the 


wrong thing at every critical moment. 
progressives, they ought to be decorated for the neatness 
and dispatch with which they do the work of the reaction. 
Whether it is a matter of dumb blundering or of wilful 
duplicity we don’t know, and don’t much care. 
good enough Christians to forgive them on the ground that 


If the timing of their ‘peace offensive” 
dental, it was sheer devil's luck for the dictators and their 
For several days the news reports from 
Berlin and Rome and Vichy had made it perfectly clear 
that, the attempt to slug Britain into insensibility having 
failed and the Italian navy having proved no match for the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, the totalitarian powers 
would welcome a breathing spell. 
utterances of German and Italian press had made it equally 
clear that they were worried about the election in this coun- 
try, and knew that their best chance to isolate the United 
States would be to have 


Wheeler chose to call upon the President to 
from spreading’’"—in other words, to freeze the present 
Axis powers time to put their house in 
order to organize their conquests, replenish their stock of 
war materials, revive the morale of their own peoples, and 
choose their time for starting new aggressions 


THE JOHNSON-WHEELER RUSE 


RUST Hiram Johnson and Burton K. Wheeler to do the 


Considered as 


Let's be 


they do. 


really was acci- 


At the same time, the 


President Roosevelt branded as a 
was just the moment that Johnson and 


“stop the war 





